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JT occurs to me that the Child of Israel who 
# reads these pages may perchance take 
offence where none is meant. To provide 
against this harrowing possibility, I hasten to 
avow that my stories are no vulgar satires, 
conceived in a spirit of Christian intolerance, 
on a people whose commercial shrewdnesses 
and yard-wide thrift have always enabled them 
to get the better of their Gentile competitors, 
and who, rightly or wrongly, believe themselves 
to be the salt of the earth. Being neither 
Christian nor Jew, I am inspired neither by 
love nor hatred ; as for the purity of my literary 
style—should that at times put my subjects in 
too strong a light—why, I learnt it, as my 
old friend, John Hollingshead, said to William 
Makepeace Thackeray, mostly from costermon¬ 
gers and skittle-sharps. 
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THE REASONING OF RACHEL ROSENBAUM 

TT is not a good thing for a Jewess to mate 
with a Gentile, or vice versa. But the blood 
of youth is hot, and Registrars’ offices, where the 
fatal knot can be satisfactorily adjusted in about 
fifteen minutes, and at a total cash cost of about 
nine-and-sixpence, simply bristle all over the 
Metropolis. It is not in the nature of youth to 
pause and think of after probabilities. The non- 

Yiddish swain, whose heart beats faster when his 

* • 

hot right paw squeezes the ungloved digits of the 
half-alien maiden, sitting on the chair beside him, 
as he seeks to inspire her with a confidence—of 
which she is really not in need—in order to give 
clear and distinct replies to the Registrar s inter¬ 
rogatories, does not realise at the moment that 
he is*voluntarily pitch-forking himself into a con¬ 
gregation of born swappers, who would rather 
trade than eat. Nor does the trusting Hebrew 
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maiden, who, by her own act, is rashly and de¬ 
liberately bringing upon herself unpopularity with 
the whole of her people, ever dream that the man 
for whom she is taking all risks, as the pantechni¬ 
con people say, can in after years grow so callous 
as to chuck a Britannia-metal coffee-pot at her 
head, simply because she expresses conscientious 
religious scruples, when the larder is empty, 
against joining him in an application for the 
Dunmow Flitch. 


They never think of these things. And should 
children bless their union—a fairly good thing to 
take a hundred to fifteen about, as a rule—what 


unexpected unhappiness do they often bring! To 
one side of the house more than the other the 


child must surely incline, for children have yet to 
acquire and cultivate the art of resembling each 
parent in turn, on alternate evenings, by request. 
Children are strong and uncompromising parti¬ 
sans. See, emerging from yonder pastry-cooks 
shop a huge Semitic nose, with a small boy in a 
purple plush “ Fauntleroy ” suit behind it. His 
name is Master Montague Solomon Isaacstein. 
His father was “ one of us,” but his mother was a 
Goyisher woman ; and he lives with his parents 
in Tavistock Square. He has sixpennyworth of 
cream pastry in that paper bag, and there is a 
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tanner in the starboard sky of his tight little 
trowsys. Are his parents of the sort that spoil 
children by showering silver upon them? Not 
by a jugful! On the contrary, they cut him 
rather short—an ancient Abrahamic idea. Then 
whence come the tarts and the tanner in the 
trowsys? Reader, he has been to have three 
milk-teeth drawn this morning—three of ’em at a 
bob a tooth—and his mother, fearful lest the 
forceps should hurt her darling, gave him four 
roberto sterling, so that he might have an anaes¬ 
thetic. He has had the molars out all right 
enough, but he has buzzed her on the laughing 
gas. The boy will get on ; but his lady mother’s 
eyes are wet as she watches him from the window 
and she dreads the hour when he will come 
indoors and unload on her a really clever bit of 
fiction about the application of the nitrous oxide. 

It is not a good thing, as I said before, for a 
Jewess to flop her young affections on a Gentile, 
but, despite this great and rock-based truth, little 
Rachel Rosenbaum was literally over head and 
ears in love with one Dick Diggins, and all the 
laws contained in the Book of Leviticus wouldn’t 
have altered it. Richard was equally gone on 
Rachel, and it would have been perfectly useless 
for the whole flock of the Rabbins to cry with a 
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great histrionic moralist, “ Hands orf our women : 
don’t pull the goods about,” because whenever 
Richard set his heart on anything he invariably 
helped himself to it. 

Dick Diggins was “one of the boys,” and 
feared nothing in the world but Bob Moody. 
You couldn’t have paid a man money enough to 
have taken the job to keep Richard straight. Still, 
he had a good heart, though bad breath, and his 
affection for the sallow little daughter of Judah 
was his long suit. Had he had money as a 
regular thing, gold would not have been too 
precious for the mistress of his heart to eat: as it 
was, lump sums only came his way occasionally, 
wherefore Rachel did most of her feeding with 
her people. 

Now when Pasach, w.hich is the Hebrew Pass- 
over, came along, it entered the head of Rachel 
to explain that there were many more things in 
the old-time abstention from leaven than were not 
dreamt of even in her own Richard Diggins* 
philosophy. Jewish maidens, she said, looked 
forward to this “yontov,” not so much on account 
of the dietary change from birdseed-sprinkled 
loaves to dry, unleavened, cardboardy “motsa’s,” 
nor to the fleeting joys of “ Kosher ” rum, shrub, 
or cordials, but because it was the season when it 
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became the proper caper for the man who wooed 
a Yiddisher maid to seize her forcibly, and bear 
her off despite her struggles, if any, to the bazaar 
keepers of Bevis Marks, or the haggling Herod- 
ians of Houndsditch, and there to buy her a 
present of silver, or gold, or even precious stones. 
As Richard listened to these things, his right 
hand, inserted in the corresponding pocket of his 
thirteen-shilling Kino’s, toyed idly with the sum 
of one-and-sevenpence, though his mobile face 
displayed no symptom of inward uneasiness. 
Then, the while his concealed hand caught hold 
of his single shilling, around the milled edge of 
which he ran his thumb-nail in a self-congratula¬ 


tory way that cannot be practised with the other 
coin of similar size—the humble, brown halfpenny 
—he asked whether she had seen anything in 
particular that took her fancy for a Pasach gift. 
Rachel, a little bit abashed by his magnanimity, 
replied in the affirmative. She had seen a perfect 
little gem of a gold watch, with an enamelled 
back, picturing several little cupids chasing each 
other round a number of statuary bases—just as 
Rubens might have limned a canvas with 
u I-spy-Charlie-Skinner-in-the-doorway ! ” given 
him for a subject—and it was to be seen at a 
Hebrew jeweller’s in Leman Street. 


B 
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Thither the young couple proceeded, Rachel 

^ j 

with a heart beating high with joyous expecta¬ 
tion : Richard with the hazy hopefulness, born of 
long vagabondage, that some way out of the 
difficulty would be sure to present itself to him in 
the fulness of time. 


And what a glorious, philosophical trait that is 
to find in a man s composition ! The human atom 
who has trained himself to accept without hostile 
demonstration any earthly situation that may 
present itself, has half conquered the world. He 


can try and achieve his point afterwards. 

Once upon a time the most affectionate, well- 
meaning fellow in the whole world was deeply 
smitten by a maiden, and she, bless her! was 
about as big a fool as twenty dozen of David 
Copperfield’s Doras rolled into one. She had 


high-flown and nonsensical ambitions about him, 
and catching him one day sitting moodily looking 
into the fire, she crept up, put her little hand on 
his shoulder, and asked, as she nestled up to him 

“Was my boy thinking how he could please 
his own little Kitten ? ” 


Of course he wasn’t, but he said he was. 

“ Well, then,” she simpered, “she’d like to see 

her dear boys name in the newspapers, as having 
achieved something.” 
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For several months he did not refer to the 
matter again, but when at last he did, it was by 
reminding her abruptly, just as he was taking his 
leave of her for the night, of her wish. 

J “ Oh yes,” she said, “ and is it in ? ” 

“ It is,” said he, thrusting the special edition of 
The Standard\ folded up, into her dimpled hands. 
“ Page six. Bottom of last column.” 

And in the seclusion of her own room, with the 
gas turned high, she read his name, printed in 
full, and followed by the mystic legend : 

“ First Meeting of Creditors—11.30.” 

But to come back to Leman Street. 

C 

The gold watch hung, with several others, from 
a metal rod "suspended across the jeweller’s shop 
window, and Rachel had by no means overstated 
its beauty. Its enamelling was most tasteful, and 
the judicious way in which the cupids' lack of 
clothing was made up for by floating ends of 
ribbon, or projecting twigs of trees, would have 
merited the approval of the most exacting puritan 
on the Entertainments Committee of the L.C.C. 

But the ticket affixed to the watch announced 
its price to be and as Diggins’ eye caught on 
to the fact, his lips gave a long, low, significant 
whistle. Eight pounds are a Chinese Loan to 
a man between whom and the workhouse only 
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nineteen pennies stand. Richard essayed to post¬ 
pone the matter. 

“ Rae,” said he, “ on’y wait till Northallerton’s 
rolled ’ome—an’ 'ow will ’ee roll 'ome !—at Alex- 
arnder Park o’ Saturday, an’ that little 4 clocjf * 
with the naked 4 Gord-forbids ’ on it is yer very 
own, to wear or moshkin as the fancy pleases 
yer! ” 

But Rachel shook her head. 

“ As soon not at all as a day after the fair,” 
she said, with affected indifference, and turned 
away from the shop window. 

Putting on an injured air of innocence, her 
lover called after her: 

“ What, don’t yer want me to buy it for yer at 
all, Rae ? ” 

illy part what you shall do!” cried the little 
woman, in the phraseology of “ the Lane,” and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

An appeal to her womanly generosity became 
necessary. 

“Yer see, Rae,” began the suitor, “jest at this 
minute I haven t got eight quid—well, not quite 
eight quid about me-” 

The Jewess interrupted him with a burst of 
frank and unaffected laughter. The idea that 
any man could possibly imagine that the business 
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of buying and selling was conducted on such 
simple lines tickled her mightily. 

“Eight quid!” she chuckled, when her laughter 
had worn itself out a little, “eight quid! Oh, 
you’d be a pretty fellow to marry a J ewess, you 
would ! You’ll have to go to school again, Dick ; 
you couldn’t hold a candle to a little barmitzvah 
boy down 'ere ! ” 

“ The dam thing’s marked eight, anyhow,” 
growled Dick, not in the best of tempers about it. 

“ That’s just it,” said the mollified little Jewess. 
“Now listen, this is the reckoning of the Ghetto : 
It’s marked eight—that means six—an’ he’ll take 
four—you must orffer him two / ” 

• • • • • • • 

Did Dick Diggins “orffer him two?” No, 
he didn’t ; I told you at the outset that Dick 
couldn't have been kept straight even if there had 
been money enough to pay a man to do nothing 
else. But Dick got the little watch his sweet¬ 
heart coveted (and four others as well at the same 
time), and rippling little Rachel got it from him 
in a washleather bag on the following morning. 
As for the Hebrew Jeweller—well, he got about 
a ha’porth of red pepper blown through a bit of 
lead pipe straight into his best eye. 



IKE FISCHER’S IRON BEDSTEAD 

c 

D ID the fact come under your honour’s obser¬ 
vation that there were no lobsters at 
Windsor Races last Friday ? 

I do not employ the word “ lobster ” in its 
slang sense as applying to our dauntless, red- 
coated household cavalry, nor do I speak as 
regards the fishmongers’ shops in the streets of 
the Royal Borough itself; but were you suffi¬ 
ciently heedful of your surroundings on the course, 
the while you blew in your brass on slow race¬ 
horses, to miss the familiar and oft-repeated 
inquiry : 

“Does any sportsman say another champion? 

Ere, who’ll ’ave a nobby lobster, a bob?” 

Dynasties have dynastied, flickered, and died 
for the want of a guiding hand ; empires have tot¬ 
tered and fallen on the withdrawal of a tiny prop ; 
but the reason why there were no red-shelled 
crustaceans at Windsor last Friday to appease 
the cravings of the jaded sportsman on the race¬ 
course, or amuse him on the long and tedious 
12 
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more than one or two of his co-religionists who 
would start him at that with a few shillings. 

As he stepped out into the street again, who 
should come round the corner but Simmons! 
I^or an instant Fischer regretted that he had 
“shut up shop,” but his pride soon gained the 
mastery. 

“’Ave yer sold it?” cried Simmons, somewhat 
anxiously. 

“ No.” 

M Say nine bob then—firm ? ” 

Ike Fischer gazed upon the haggling Simmons 
with a look of ineffable scorn. He had wasted 
his morning, and he felt bitterly. 

“ No,” said he, with conscious superiority, 
“ no, ye miserable momzir-bedniddah ; d’ye know 
what we done ? ” 

“ No. What ? ” 

“ Rather than take sich a offer as yours for the 
article we—we —chopped it up into firewood ! ” 




A SOLO HAND THAT DID NOT 

FAIL 


JT was ten o’clock on a Saturday night, and 
the ponderous doors of the Whitechapel 
High Street branch of the London and National 
Joint-Stock County Bank had been closed for 
several hours. And in a handsomely-furnished 
room on the first floor, Dick Chennell, the sub¬ 
manager, waited impatiently for his principal. 
Dick had only been in the proud position of 
“sub. for three short weeks, and he inwardly 
confessed to himself that he didn’t like it— 
indeed, he’d have surrendered it then and 
there, lock, stock, and overdrafts — aye, and 
stood a supper at the Woolpack into the bargain 
to a qualified successor approved by the bank, 
that he might go back to the paying-counter in 
Lombard Street. It wasn’t that he couldn’t hit it 
with his chief, but he hikd a natural antipathy to 
Hebrews ; and, I take it, the fact is too well 
known to need repetition, that the great reason 
for the Whitechapel branch of the London and 
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National Joint-Stock County Bank doing the 
roaring business that it undoubtedly does in 
Judea is, that it has always had a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews—a lineal descendant of an original ark- 
b^arer, when procurable, for a resident manager. 
Richard had always been accustomed to the gilt- 
edged method of banking, and the customers, 
blast of boodle, who took it “short,” and with 
gloved hands, and it pained his sensitive nature 
to come amongst the unwashed horde, who 
always drew it “ red,” and tried it, piece by piece, 
between their teeth. 

As he sat there fretting, all in vain, a ring came 
at the side bell, and a minute or so later a maid¬ 
servant rapped on the door with her knuckles, 
and asked : 

“If you please, sir, do you know what time 
Mr Aaronson will be back ? ” 

(Mr Aaronson was the manager—the Hebrew 
of Hebrews). 

“No, I don’t, Susan. Who is it—anybody of 
importance ? ” 

“ It’s a gentleman who looks like a Jew, sir.” 

“An awkward predicament for the gentleman,” 
muttered Richard; “ but I s’pose it’s on the 

business of the bank. I’ll come down, Susan.” 

And he went down. 
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Susan’s description of the gentleman was per¬ 
fectly correct. He was a fat, healthy, cheerful 
Jew, and abnormally excited. 

“Ye don’t know vhat time Mr Aaronson 
returnth, do ye, thir ? ” v. 

“No, he’s very uncertain,” replied Chennell. 
“Is it on a private matter, or on the business of 
the bank that you wish to see him ? ” 

“Oh, a matter o’ bithineth,” responded the 
other, “ I’ve an account ’ere. Motheth Henthka 
Larzaruth. You know the name ? ” 

“Oh, yes! But — er — let me see. Your 
account’s overdrawn, I think ? ” 

“ Yeth, yeth, jutht for a day or tho ; an’ that 
bringth uth to the point. I vant to overdraw 
another terventy bounds.” 

“ My dear sir, without expressing an opinion 
as to whether or no Mr Aaronson will consent to 
that, you must come in business hours. We 
re-open on Monday at ten.” 

“ Accha Nebbitch, vhath the good o’ that? I 
vant terventy bounds now —vithin three-kervarters 
of an hour ! ” 

“ Then I fear you will be disappointed, sir—at 
least so far as this bank is concerned.” 

“ Look ’ere—I’m a very old cuthtomer, Mithter 
—er—Mithter-” 
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M Chennell,” put in Dick. 

“Ah, yeth — ’ow forgetful of me—Mithter 
Chennell, of courth, of courth—I’m a very old 
cuthtomer, an' thith ith very— very —urgent : vill 
yeg oblige me ? ” 

“/oblige you, sir? Oh, no, I couldn’t do that. 
To start with, I don't know you-” 

“ I’m a very old cuthtomer ’ere, sir—a fearful 
old cuthtomer—vhy, it vath my grandfather, retht 
hith thoul !—Mithter—er—Chennell, vhat owned 
the bit o’ ground that thith bank vath built on— 
and here I’m—I’m cornin’ near to be ruined ’ 
Mithter Chennell, an’ all for a paltry terventy 
bounds.” 

“ I’m sorry for you. What is it, an execution 

$ 

in your house ? ” 

“ Shemor beni! I ’ope not—all de money ve 
owe in de vorld is a few deena for Becky’s 
mickvah’s, an’ ve Yidden don’t execute vun 
another, Mithter Chennell—no, but it’s more 
seriouth even than an execution. Can’t ye do it 
for me ; Mithter Aaronson vould in a minute.” 

“ I can’t. Besides, I don’t know the nature of 
your trouble, even. A few pounds out of my 
own pocket, if any one was ill-” 

“ Ach ! Gort forbid ! They’re all gone—long 
may they live, tho’ I muthn’t beshroy ’em—on 
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the top o’ the buth to Barnum’th—if dey vath 
’ere I might thet ’em to verk to get me out of 
thith trouble. O'ny terventy bounds, Mithter 
Chennell, ony terventy bounds—thay yeth ? ” 

41 Tell me what this great trouble is,” persisted 
Chennell, getting somewhat interested. 

“ I don’t t’ink you’d underthtand it, Mithter 
Chennell.” 

“ I can’t say until I’ve heard. Anyhow, if 
I understand it, and it is as great as you make 
out, I’ll lend you the money myself.” 

Vzll yer, Mithter Chennell, vill yer ? ” 
crowed the Jew, taking the sub-manager’s hands 
in his, and advancing into the passage. “ Then 
I 11 tell yer. Ve vhas a playin’ Solo Vhist, me 
an Horvitzburg, an’ Greenboam, an’ Vurt’eimer. 
Ve vhos playin’ two, four, thix poundt—two for a 
tholo, four for a mithere, an’ thix abundanthe. 
Ve re bin playin’ thinth theven, an’ all my ready 
moneyth gone, vhen—all of a thudden—vhat dy’e 
t ink I get ? Ace, king, kveen to thix timeth 
trump, ace an king o’ clubth, an’ ace o’ 
diamondth. I goeth ‘ abundanth I’m bound 
to go it. My pore father—retht hith thoul !— 
ud turn in hith grave at Villethden if I didn't go 
it—an’ Greenboam commentheth to rap on the 
table with hith knuckleth, an’ thays : * Ooftish, 
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Larzaruth, ooftish ’—meanin’ * put up the money 
to pay uth vith in case you're beat; show uth 
you ain’t callin’ on the off chance.’ Veil, ath I tell 
yer, all me ready-moneyth gone—vhat can I do ? 
’Owever, by beggin’ an’ entreatin’, I gets ’em to 
conthent to thith arrangement; each vun to put 
hith cardth in a envelope, an’ theal ’em up, givin’ 
me vun hour to go out an’ raise the money—ven 
I returnth, the envelopth to be opened an’ the 
’andth played. Now , Mithter Chennell, you thee 
vhat a dethperate pothition I’m in-” 

“ You’re a damned impostor, sir,” cried Chen¬ 
nell, who .was very angry at having his sym¬ 
pathies awakened upon such a pretence, “ get 
out! ” 

He grabbed the wanderer from the Ghetto by 
the shoulders, and forced him down the steps, 
the Jew all the time begging piteously to be lent 
the money. A crowd began to gather round, 
and happily, just in the height of the pow-wow, 
Mr Aaronson drove up in a cab. 

Three minutes later, Moses Henshka Lazarus 
went on his way rejoicing, with four clean, crisp 
fivers in his pocket, and Mr Aaronson, turning to 
the discomfited Chennell, said in a tired and 
petulant tone : 
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“ Really, Mr Chennell, I think you had better 
get the head office to transfer you to some other 
branch—say to some old-fashioned district like 
Shepherd’s Bush or Twickenham, or so. You’ll 
never do at Whitechapel—unless you can brijig 
yourself to understand that ace, king, queen to 
six times trump, with ace and king and a third 
ace, is ample security for twenty—aye, up to a 
hundred pounds! Good evening ! ” 



A DIGRESSION 


OPEAKING of bankers’ methods, leads me 
temporarily astray from the Semitic scenario 
which I had intended sticking to, in order to 
relate another banking story—a North London, 
not an Egyptian (or Pharaoh) banking story, as 
the Hebrew reader might naturally expect. 
Going up into the s’loon bar of the Grand 
Theatre at Islington to moisten earth’s clay, on 
a certain evening of two years ago, what time the 
hunky and altogether beautiful Ada Rehan had 
gone to her dressing-room to change her tights, 
the first thing that struck me was the absence 
from the walls of the fine old collection of 
theatrical photographs, sketches, posters, and 
Bryanian portraits, over the getting together of 
which, and the labelling, the indexing, the 
framing, and arranging, the defunct Charles 
Wilmot had spent an appreciable portion of his 
busy life. No longer did Lady Bancroft, in 
the trunks of Perdita , exhibit the shapeliness 
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of her youth, nor Mr Wyndham show how he 
used to move the ingenuous of a quarter of a 
century ago to mirth by the subtle device of 
dipping a quill in an ink-pot and daubing his 
face with it. The several pictures of himself 
as Mawworm, with which the justly proud 
Wilmot punctuated the other rubbish, were no 
longer to be seen, and the equally numerous 
“studies” of “old Joe” Holt,—once pardner in 
the Duke’s, if I mistake not—in his bloodthirsty 
Shakespearian creations, were gone for ever. 
Belle Bilton, who, in portraiture, used to sit just 
inside the door, cuddling a black silk knee that 
stuck rebelliously out of about a blind tatting 
school’s annual output of embroidery, had 
moseyed also, and Wilson Barrett, with his 
kinky, petroleum shampoo curls, had vamosed, 
probably in search of a fresh bit of blue ribbon 
to stick in his hair. 

I had accustomed myself to inspect these old 
pictures whenever I went in for three-bobsworth 
of draughty drama at the Grand—for I never go 

in on the nod—and I felt kinder disappointed at 
not finding them. 

Had Darmstatter, the last bold, intrepid 
licensed victualler who had tried to whack-up 
an enthusiastic drinking connection around this 
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dramatic annexe, and who, while doing so, 
had basely rung in a subscription picture of 
himself as the Bleeding Officer, or something, 
between the classic features of the Philosopher 
Rylfern, and the Chevalier Scovel, taken them 
with him, or what had become of them ? 

Along at the far end of the bar, a small, stout 
man, the sort that a cannibal islander would have 
selected from his poulterer’s shop-board for the 
sake of the promise of good picking, was 
earnestly endeavouring to consume one of the 
sandwiches peculiar to the bars of suburban 
theatres, where it is often necessary to sustain 
life during the progress of a triple bill, and, with 
a view to enlightenment, I said : 

44 If you will pardon a complete stranger passing 
the remark, sir, to one whom he assumes to be 
a native, the merriment of Islington should be 
sensibly diminished since she has lost her 
theatrical art-treasures ” — and I indicated the 
bare walls. 

“ If you mean the picturs,” he said stolidly, 
removing from his teeth, with a pin taken from 
his scarf, a morsel of the arterial system of the 
hog that had furnished the motif if I may use 
the term, of the sandwich. “If you mean the 
picturs, w’y, ’Arry Randall’s bought ’em.” 
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“Indeed,” said I, “and deprived the Isling- 
tonians of their most cherished mementoes ? ” 

I dunno about tkat the stout man protested 
mildly ; “ most of ’em’s got enough ‘ mementoes ’ 
of one sort an’ another to go round ; d’ye kn&w 
this part at all ? ” 

“ Intimately,” said I. 

Ah ! P raps ye know Bill Lingham, as used 
to make a little book just round the City Road 
beyond Colebrooke Row ? ” 

I answered that I had not enjoyed that honour. 

“ ° h •' ” sa 'd my friend, “ well, he left one or 
two hundred ‘mementoes’ about this part after 
Telescope got’ome last back-end. If you ’adder 

known him you might have had one, but p’raps 
this’ll interest you.” 

From his breeches pocket he drew a fat 
leathern purse, and from the northernmost 
pocket of it a cheque that had been almost worn 
into four pieces by being opened and re-folded. 
It was drawn on a local bank in favour of 
“ W. H. Thornyacre, Esq.,” for forty-six pounds 
sterling, signed “ W. Lingham,” and marked in 
the left-hand bottom corner, “ N.E.” 

“ There’s one of Islington’s mementoes,” cried 
Mr Thornyacre, with fine sarcasm, “ an’, so ’elp 
me good garden stuff, the bank cashier he 
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summed it all up like a Mother Shipton when he 
put them two letters on it down there in the 
corner! ” 

“ I don’t understand bank markings,” said I. 
i“No more didn’t I afore I presented that 
cheque,” responded Thornyacre. 44 I shoved it 
acrost the counter, an’ the clerk he smiled as he 
piped it off, wrote ‘N.E.’ in the corner of it, an’ 
shoved it back! I says; 4 You’ll excuse me, but 
whotteryer put these letters on it for; whadder 
they mean ? * 4 What, don’t ye know ? ’ says he. 

4 No,’ says I. Then he leans acrost the counter, 
and, puttin’ one hand to his mouth, says in a sort 
of hoarse groan, ‘N.E.—No Earthly!’—and, 
lord lummy! he was right, for the blighter ’ad 
drawed his balance on the previous Saturday, 
settled all his furniture on his wife, and booked 
two passages on the steamer for Honolulu!” 



A STABLE BOY FROM THE GHETTO 

JT was only a poor illiterate letter from a stable- 
boy recruited from the Ghetto, but the poor 
illiterate Yiddisher stable-boy’s elder brother, to 
whom it was addressed, had waited for it for many 
days, and now that it had at last arrived he read 
and re-read it in an earnest affectionate way that 
was positively beautiful to gaze upon. True, he 
was only a gentleman’s servant, acting in the dual 
capacity of valet and writter-guard to Captain 
Walsingham Getta-Bytte, of Ryder Street, St 
James’; but a tender and responsive heart beat 
beneath the uppers of his overalls—(It is well 
known that Reicheimer’s, of Conduit Street, are 
wonderfully liberal in cutting servants’ liveries. 
The narrator merely mentions this fact lest the 
reader, who in the course of his own life may 
have noticed thousands of Nature’s anatomical 
errors, should conclude that the valet’s inner, or 
Latin, arrangements were misplaced)—and salt 
tears of affection and delight welled up into his 
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eyes as they wandered over his kinsman’s 
epistle. 

It ran :— 

My Dea Brother, —This corns hopg it fins you well as, T.G., 
it leavs all hre. Tell uncle Robet I will rite tmorrow, 
Wedesday morng, to thnk him for ruber shoes received ; they 
fit beautifuly, not to long nr wide, recomend Wiliam a pair. 
Poor uncle Hery ! What a bio it must hve been when they 
tel him no more outdoor relief! Must go in the worhouse; 
beter di miseraby in the street. Wei, it’s the way the treat 
Waterlo heroes who throgh povety goes hobling to the grave in 
a pauper’s shel! Por uncle ! As the breafast bll has jus started 
I must now cnclude, hopin Rachl is geting well and 
Benjmin’s polyus is cured, with affectionte regads and respet- 
ful wishs to al friends.—Your Brother, Moses. 

With delight sparkling in his liquid eyes the 
Yiddisher valet carefully folded the letter in its 
old creases, and two minutes later aroused his 
master, holding in his right hand, as a sort ot 
truce after intruding upon the sleeper s siesta, a 
silver salver, on which were a sensible sized 
tumbler, containing a double dose of old brown 
brandy and a bottle of Schweppe. The latter 
having been opened into the former, and the 
Captain having placed both in a state of effer¬ 
vescence on the road to the spot where they were 
calculated to effect most good, wiped his now 
streaming eyes upon the satin bed-coverlet, and 

asked : 
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“ Any news from your brother, Isaac ? ” 

“ Yessir,” said the valet, and laid the letter on 
the bed. The noble captain was a bit chippy ; 
he had been up best part of the night initiating a 
monied youngster into the mysteries of 4cart£ % 
and he could hardly have translated—for its time 
to own up that the missive was one to be read be¬ 
tween the lines—the stable-boy’s letter without 
assistance. As it was, he said : 

“ Take a sheet of paper and a pen, Isaac.” 

The valet seated himself at a toy writing-table 

and did as he was bid. Then reading the letter, 
the Captain called : 

“ R.” 

“ R,’ repeated the servant. 

E in d e—e—r. That’s Reindeer. Gad ! 
Fancy that thing being their best! ” 

The Captain seemed astonished ; but presently 
went on spelling again. At last, with an impatient 
little grunt, he came to the end of the message. 

“ What do you make of it, Ike ? ” he asked, and 
Isaac, reading from the half sheet of notepaper on 
which he had intelligently constructed the letters 
as his master called them out, the modern Peter 
(who to all tradesmen denied his master) called: 

“ Reindeer won in a bloomin' walk. Tell your 
bloke to get a ‘ parcel.' " 
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That’s all. It mayn’t be a skilfully con¬ 
structed story, but it goes to show how a poor 
illiterate stable-boy, who has never had the 
benefits of a School Board education, but been 
brought up by the imperfect methods of Judea, 
can correspond by a simple code consisting in 
merely leaving letters out of words; also why the 
somewhat sharp owner of Reindeer, after keeping 
that animal for the Stewards’ Cup for two years, 
had, at the finish, to take ioo to 9 to his money. 



AT PASACH 


An Epistle addressed by Mr Moses Benrimo, of 
Bevis Marks , to his nephew hi Johannis- 
burg , on the Eve of the Passover. 


My Tear Chudah, 

Ve vhas very glad, your Aunt Beckie an* me, 
to get your letter a-sayin’ as how you’d choined 
the Sons of Plotzkar. Mozzel, my poy, mozzel. 
I vunce pelonged to the Sons of Plotzkar myself 
vhen I vhas apout your age, an’ I shtill look pack 
vith much bleasure on the day I resigned. You’re 
a gredit to the memory o' your pore father—rest 
his dear soul!—an’ I vish your gousin, Yussuf, 
vhas like yer, but he can’t do right somehow ; 
makes nothink put losses right ’nd left. He read 
in the paper a month ago apout a little poy, vhat 
vas a-valkin’ along Great Portland Street, outside 
the Central Shool, a-leadin’ a little pug dorg as 
he d found, nd a Yiddisher lady a cornin’ py 
bought it orf of him, ’nd gif him a ’ole tenner for 
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it. Yussuf, as soon as he’d read it, shafed orf 
his side vhiskers, ’nd cut his trowsys down to 
knickerpocker size, and he shpeculates in a dorg, 
from the Dorg’s 5 Ome, for halluf a dollar. It 
vfcasn’t kvite a pug, but Yussuf made up its 
ponum vith a plackin’-prush, ’nd he coes up to 
Great Portland Shtreet ’nd starts a valkin’ up an’ 
down. That vhas the Fritay pefore Christmas, 
’nd vhen I passed yesterday dere he vhas shtill, 
nd dere he’s like to vait, to my mind, till dere’s a 
frost in Sheol. He’s vore out two pair o’ boots 
at it, and vhat’s vurse, the dog’s grown into a 
mastiff, tirteen ’ands high. Ach ! he finds a mat 
seer, he does! Talkin’ o’ shlemiels, Sam Gompertz, 
’as just got into another shlemozzel vith de police, 
though, for my part, he can go avay altogeter 
an’ not be missed, for I nefer kervite forgave im 
for a severe influenza-cold I caught as might ha 
cost me my life. I’d been to pay him a visit out 
o’ neighpourly boliteness, and vhen I come to go 
it vhas rainin’ mickvah’s o cats an dogs, an 
vould yer pelieve it, he kep’ me shtandin dere in 
the rain on the front shteps nearly arf an hour 
vhile he pointed out to me a silfer lining in de 
clouds, chust to safe lendin’ me a umberella! 

Anyvay, t’ree or four veeks ago he picks up 
vith a shicksa servant-gal on a Sunday afternoon 
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in Kew Cardens, an’ after he’s shtood her two or 
t’ree classes o’ peer she comes over shikkur an 
vants to go to shleeb. “Veil, veil, veil!” Sam 
says to her, “ I do declare you must pe my leetle 
Cinderella; now shoost sit down on de crass, l^y 
your ’ead on my shoulter, an’ I tell ye de shtory 
o’ de leetle class shlipper till ye co’ to shleeb.” 
So she lays her ’ead down—only t'ink of it, 
Chudah !—an’ she dreams as she’s Cinderella an’ 
can even feel de Prinze’s messencher’s a-tryin’ de 
class shlippers on her feet. Pore girl! Vhen 
she voke up she vhas pare-footed ! Indeed Sam 
had efen taken her stockin’s as veil! 

Ve all vent to a lot of expense to try an’ get 
Sam off; but he got two years, an’ so, as dere’s no 
likelihood of his pein’ seen apout for eighteen 
months at least, ve’ve put his name down as 
havin’ peen lost in de Stella , an’ sent in a glaim 
for a share o’ de Mayor o’ Sout’ampton’s fund, so 
perchance ve ain’t out o’ bocket at all at de finish. 

Ah, Chuda, my poy, it aint orften as I’m up 
apout de Vest End now I don’t carry de pag, but 
vhen I am I chenerally comes agross a bong mot. 
Here’s vun I ’eard about Choe Levy, the money¬ 
lender in Burlin’ton Sthreet. Dere vhas a young 
Viscount as vanted a couple o’ t’ousand, and didn’t 
mind mashkinin’ his fee-simple to git it. Veil, 
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much as Choe vanted to git old o’ dat fee-simple, 
he didn’t vant to do it too cheap. “ You know 
my price, my lad,” says he, “ seventy-five per 
cent., zame as vhen you vhas at Eton.” “ Oh, 

th^t be d-d,” says the Viscount; “ I ain’t a 

goin’ to pay a stever over sixty. You kin do it 
or do the other thing!” Veil, dere vhas Choe, 
vith ’is ’ands in his trowsers bockets, a-pinchin’ 
lumps out of hisself in his anxiety; but he seed 
as the toff meant vhat he said. “ All right,” he 
says, “all right, I s’pose I must oblige yer. 
Come round on Saturday mornin’ and I’ll let yer 
have it.” “ But,” said the youngster, “ I thought 
you beggahs didn’t do no business on a Satur¬ 
day?” “No more ve do,” says Choe, “it ain’t 

pizness at sixty —it’s ghanty! ” 

Poor Jacky Gottleib’s little poy is shtill very 
pad, ’nd vhat’s more, the doctors don’t seem 
to know vhat’s wrong vith him. He vent unter 
another oberation der oder day—true it vhas 


done at de Orsepital, so dere vashn t no expense 
that vay—indeed, at von time pore Jackey looked 
like gettin’ ’alf a day’s vurk out of it, but for its 
bein’ disgovered. It come apoudt like this. Ye 
rememper vhen dis poy vhas very young, his 
uncle Laurie, from Gimberley, give ’im a arf a 


couter for a Poorim box, ’nd the pore little 
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schnurrer shvallowed it. Vhell, nat rlly, vhen 
the doctors at the Orsepital told Jacky as they’d 
’ave to cut the pore little poy’s stomach open, 
Jacky remempered the coin in his sons gedarrum. 
He told the doctor, ’onest and shtraitvorward, £he 
torah truth. “ I don’t say as you vould take 
it,” he says, “ but ve’re on’y strangers, ’nd pizness 
is pizness, a man don’t know who he shall trust 
all I vants is to be bresent at der operation.” 
Vhell, it so ’appened, they let ’im shtop. Dey 
lait de pore kid on der shlab, ’nd vhen dey 
cut ’im oben, dey lait vhat Jacky calls “ anti- 
zeptig” spoonges—most exbensive vuns—insite 
little Mossy, and berforms the oberation. Now, 
vhether it vhas as the surtcheon vhas on’y a 
peginner surtcheon, or vhether it vhas Jacky 
a ’zereisin at his elpow, gootness on’y knows, 
but vhen de oberation vhas ofer, and Mossy vhas 
pein sewed up, he oferlooged vun o’ the spoonges 
—Jacky didn’t, mind yer; not he, he vhas a 
’oldin’ of his sides ’nd a larfin’ to hisself for joy, 
for the spoonge vhas vurth at least four to fife 
shillin’ — but Jacky’s mozzel vhas out. Some 
meddlin’ nurse goes and gounts der spoonches, 
’nd, findin’ as dere’s vun short actually has de 
stitches unpicked an’ de spoonge a-taken out 
o little Mossy after all. I tell ye, vhen your 
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mozzles out like Jacky’s is jest now ye cant 
do right. 

Chudah, my poy, I t’ink you ought to know 
vhat vunders an’ revolutions Mordecai Isaac’s 
is makin’ in the cigar trade. Gonophin’ Gehazi! 
vKat amt he doin’—Chudah, my poy, he does 
nothing but invent, invent, invent—ach! he’s a 
tokkuf inventor. 

It vhas chust dis time last year, I dessay you 
rememper, vhen he come out with his “ Pasach 
Pullavays ”—a peautiful Havanna cigar, at six- 
and-sixpence a pox—chust the tings to bass 
roundt at Barmitzvah’s, or Brismelah’s, or par- 
tic’ly Meetin’s of Greditors. The surbrise vhas 
dat efery vun in five vhas made o’ real tobacca ! 
Vhell, now, chust pefore, Pasach agen, he’s pin 
an’ inventioned another nofelty. Dis time its 
der “ Schveet Shofar ” shmokes. Directions is 
gifen on every pox-lid dat dey’re “pest vhen 
shmoked shtuck at a angle o’ 45 in the lower 
jaw ”—the shmoozer I Fact is, Chudah, dey re 
simbly imitation cigar-leaf cases, filled with 
tobacca dust; an’, though I’ll admit dey shmokes 
well enough vhen kep’ at the right angle, per¬ 
chance you forget yourself for a minute and let 
der shmoke tip te udder vay, all der tobaccer 
pours out—de cigar disembowels itself, as it vere. 
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It mayn’t pe much, but a fardensvurth o’ pins 
is a deal to a man vhen he sits down on ’em! 

I suppose you ain’t forgotten dot lofely liddle 
Leah Lazarus, vhat used to sit at ’er fader’s 
door in Fashion Street, vhen he vhasn’t so veil 
orf, an’ used to ’awk lobsters an’ chutspa photo¬ 
graphs on ’Ampton racecourse ? Vhell, she’s 
jest eighteen. They’re a livin' tokkuf now, up at 
Baltazzi ’Ouse, Montygew Square, an’ all the 
young Goyisher svells is goin’ mad about ’er. 
Certin unkind things ’as peen said about Leah 
an’ a young City stockproker, but it ain’t for me 
to repeat ’em. They give another dancin’ party 
last Tuesday night (the thirty-ninth since 
Shevuoth), an’ Mrs Lazarus says to old Ben 
Raphael (who ain’t particular friendly vith ’em), 
“ Mister Raphael,” says she, “ve shall be pleased 
to see yer one evenin’afore the patt’ns all danced 
orf the carpet.” “Don’t trouble yerself about the 
patt’n, Mrs Lazarus,” ses he ; “ if vhat I hears is 
true, the next patt’n you ’ave ’ll be a Kintpatt’n! ” 
They said she cried; but I don’t b’leeve she 
could—’cept vhen she gets beat vith a misere 
hand. 

Shbeakin’ aboud gards, vhat a ’orrible close 
game dey play ofer at Ike Palestine’s in Plooms- 
pury Skvare ! Shemor Beni ! I vhas dere de 
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oder night vhen a game at solo vhas on, an’ 
follerin’ a “ pass ” all round an interfering some* 

pody counted the “ kitty. 

“ Dere’s a benny short; somepotty hasn t pud 

in,* cried Isaacher Peagam. 

“Dere’s my penny, because it vas de only 

gopper I’ve got lefd,” protested Manny Mendoza 
picking out one coin. 

““Und dat’s mine, pecause I make der mark of 
my t’umbnail on Vigdoria’s cheek, put in Lew 
Rosenbaum, bickin’ oud a scratched copper. 

“ Mine’s got H for Hyams scratched pehind 

Pritannia where der light’ouse used to pe; see 
here,” and Natty Hyams proved his protest. 

Dere vhas a agonised silence lasting eighty-two 
seconds, den all three cried vit’ a sigh : 

“Teal dose-garts ! ” 

Dat’s a pad job for poor Sol Raphael of dat 
new clot’ing pizness vhat he shtarted. His 
prudder in Manchester got to ’ear of a chob lot 
o’ unshrunk new flannel, soiled, at thirty-tree 
per cent, off fifty under cost price. Sol took the 
lot, and had it made up into vlannel shirts, vich 
he’ came out vith a big line at fippence t’ree- 
farthings apiece. Half-murdered Isaac! Vhat 
a rush vhas dere on dem vlannel shirts; in a 
couple o’ hours dey vhas all soil out. And yow 
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funny did it look next mornin’ ? All Petticoat 
Lane vhas in uniform—vilet, vith black shtripes! 

But Sol’s mozzel vhas out. It rained all day 
o’ T’ursday and—vhat could be expected !—dem 
shirts shrungk to sich an extent dat five customers 
vhas strangled afore dey could call somepody to 
cut deir neckpands! 

Not a vurd—Sol’s sewn up in a skin, an’ gone 
pack to Hamburg in a cattle poat disguised as a 
steer, for de jury prought it in “ Vilful Murder/* 

The Vursht Lane Shool congregation is goin* 
to petition the Rav for a new beadle, in conse- 
kvence of vhat de call a “ compination of 
suspicious circumstances ” vhat’s took place 
there. Old Solomon Gompertz, ye remember, 
is very fromm; an’, vhen he comes into the 
shool, takes his poots off, an’ puts 'em under 
his shtott Last Shobbas, vhen the service 
vhas ofer, Gompertz’s poots vhas gone— an the 
folleriri mornin* — Sunday mornin—the beadle 
shtarted on a valkin toiir to the Surrey 'Ills / It 
don’t look kervite the thing, does it ? 

You make enkerviry after de Motzaberg’s in 
Endsleigh Street; but — ach ! — vhat vit’ dere 
guiver an’ dere chutspa, I don’d see ’em no more. 
Vhen I sit dere de oder day a-vaitin’ till 
Motzaberg comes in an’ listens to Mrs M.’s 
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foolish talk—(she’d pin to a Servants’ Registry 
Office for a cook, an’ dey asks her if a plain 
cook. “ Ach?” says she, shruggin’ her shoulders, 

<• I much care! So long as she can cook, my 
part the ponum! ’’)—an’ bresently in comes vun 
o’ de children, a shmall poy, nice an’ clean up to 
his eyes, but all his forehead as black as de ace o’ 

shuppa. . 

“Oh, jus look at de chilt! ” cries Mrs 

Motzaperg, “you, Aubery, you go shtraighd 

up to nurse — if she's pusy, go to de under- 

nurse--” , 

But de small poy checked her vit a look ot 

disgust. “Mudder,” he says, “come off! You 
don’d shmoose old Penrimo vit’ dot shtuss. If 
I ain’t clean it’s pecause I vants longer under¬ 
linen ; I’ve viped up as ’igh as me shirt ud 

reach! n 

Yer Aunt Beckie choins me in affectionate 
vishes, Chudah, as yer cousin Golda vould, on y 
she’s gone to Ramsgit for a veek an’ says she 
feels like she vhas de Molcha in her own right, 
a-gittin’ up from de preakfast daple an’ goin’ 
out an’ leavin’ somepody else to vash up de cups 

and saucers. Locheim! ^ 

Mo. 




A JEWELLER OF THE HALLS 


A MONG people who use similes and com¬ 
parisons to illustrate the thoughts they 
fain would publish, the subdolous fox and the 
sinuous weasel share the honour of supplying 
examples of vigilance and readiness to do 
business on the shortest possible notice ; but I 
think if it came to an actual contest, that the 
belt and the stakes would unquestionably go 
to the Jew Jeweller, familiar to the observant 
frequenter of almost any of our music-halls. He 

is “wider" than the Solent at the Bramble 
shoals! 

And, right here, I would tell you of a little 

“ testimonial ” that was gotten up, in the long 

ago, as a mark of esteem and regard for poor old 

Tom Carlton, then consul at the Royal Music 
Hall. 

Perhaps you remember Tommy? He was a 
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harmless, good-natured soul, with a lot of shirt 
front and a little of the Ghetto about him, a 
philosopher whose private life seemed to be a 
perpetual struggle to induce the expenditure to 
fraternise with the receipts—on the lion and the 
lamb principle. Tommy hadn’t had a benefit for 
quite a long while, and, though he was well satisfied 
that all things come in time to him who waits, the 
fact that his hair was getting thinner and thinner 
at the top was asserting itself nightly. Conse¬ 
quently, it happened one evening that he broached 
the subject to three or four of the most lurid 
frequenters of the hall, with the result that they 
instantly formed themselves into a committee, and 
did me the honour to elect me a member of it. A 
fund of a few guineas was soon whacked up, and 
a dear old chap, whose name need not be men¬ 
tioned, took them in hand as honorary treasurer. 
Then arose the vital and all important question as 
to what form the testimonial should take. Some¬ 


body suggested a diamond stud and a new hat. 
As an amendment to the latter, another observant 
soul suggested “ or new boots.” A third most 
generously announced that his son, who was 
at a law stationer’s in Lincoln’s Inn, would 
be pleased to execute the obviously necessary 
illuminated vellum; he had. indeed, already 
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sketched out a little bit of verse to go on it 
It went:— 

To T. S. Carlton, whose large heart, like his large 
hand, are one; 

From those who knows of what he’s did, and like¬ 
wise what he done. * 

From the Undersigned. 

And the signatures of the committee were to 
follow. The effect produced on the promoters of 
the fraternal scheme by the reading of these 
lines was marked and electrical. A vote of 
thanks to the poet was carried nem con with a 
complimentary rider to the effect that the Muses 
owed many a man a good living; but the worst 
of it was they were such shy debtors. In his 
pardonable pride, the poet’s father blew in his 
next week’s spending-money at the stalls’ bar, 
and went home feeling that the privilege of 
calling Tennyson his eldest son would be high 
priced at sixpence. A speculative silversmith, 
who had taken too much to drink, was induced to 
subscribe one guinea, mainly on the strength of a 
vague suggestion that he might be consulted 
about a sugar-basin and cream-jug, or something, 
later on, and the meeting adjourned until the 
Saturday matinee. 

Before that day arrived, however, a not alto¬ 
gether unexpected event happened. Tommy 
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waylaid the dear old chap, whose name need 
not be mentioned, but who acted as honorary 
treasurer, and pitched him a tale of distress as 
long as Peter Jackson’s right arm. Something 
feafrful—though at this distance of time I don’t 
clearly remember what—was going to happen 
between him and his landlady, if he didn’t take 
home eight pounds ten—which, curiously enough, 
was precisely the amount of the subscriptions in 
hand—that very night. It was then that the 
elderly gentleman, who had accepted office, found 
himself in a somewhat unenviable position. We 
have all been there. What ? They say that a 
woman always has an idea that she can tell one 
taradiddle and then pull up, and, somewhat 
similarly, there are things that a man is too weak 
to refuse to do once, but swears he never will 
again. The dear old chap, whose name need not 
be mentioned, but who now cordially cursed him¬ 
self for taking the job on, wavered. Tommy, 
noticing this, fired another volley of impassioned 
appeal, putting the whole of the occupants of the 


blue vault of heaven into the witness-box, so to 
speak, to justify to the truth of his statements. 
With the 'puckered brow of misgiving, the dear 
old chjpulled out the eight and a half, and 
tended it over, and whilst he wended his way 
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homeward with a heavy heart, the old gentleman 
who keeps the little oyster-shop round the corner 
in Queen Street suddenly became very busy. 

So did Tommy. 

• So did the small boy that fetches the bottied 
stout. 


• •••ooooa 

What should a good-natured, middle-aged old 
boy, who has inadvertently accepted the office of 
honorary treasurer to a proposed testimonial to 
an impecunious music-hall manager, and who has 
allowed the bdndficiaire-z lect to bluff him out of 
the cash in hand (sic) do? It was a problem 
worthy to be submitted to the pinks of propriety 
who correct the foibles of others in the columns 
of Vanity Fair. The old boy elected—unwisely, 
as I have always thought—to say not a single 
word about it; so, as Tommy Carlton was quite 
a popular person in his way, as the subscriptions 
rolled in gaily, and the object of the testimonial 
never failed to draw the brass as fast as it was 
collected, it was soon indeed a frigid night when 
he did not realise the beautiful lines of the poet:— 

The lamp-posts were all of a quiver, 

The pavements were twisted and bowed, 

His kidneys were scorching; his liver ) - 

Was groaning aloud. 
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It seemed quite probable that his extreme 
popularity would eventually land him in a dip 
shop. As the sum total of the amounts received 
continued to mount up, so, in proportion, did his 
ey*es become redder and his breath a better thing 
to keep to wind’ard of. Pressure was brought to 
bear on the dear old chap, whose name need not be 
mentioned, who was acting as honorary treasurer, 
to close the lists, and bring the presentation off 
before delirium tremens ensued, and although for 

a time he resisted it, he finallv fixed a date. 

7 * 

It was at this stage of the game that the inevit¬ 
able Hebrew came into the affair, and, for once in 
a way, lent a much-needed tone to the proceed¬ 
ings. He was of the sort that stand at the bar 
though they drink not, but scrape acquaintance 
with rising comics, and sell them solitaire rings at 
alleged cost. His entry into the proceedings 
certainly did give promise of a consummation that 
had previously become problematical. It was a 
million to one, now that Gideon was in the scheme, 
that, as the pugulists say, “ business only ” was 
meant. 

Persons who had rashly put their names down 
for “ a couple,” seeing things now taking shape, 
said that they only did so in the hope of influenc¬ 
ing others. Others, mostly tradesmen, creditors 
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of the b£ntficiaire y generously donated the 
amounts of the accounts they had been unable to 
collect. But there was a little “ ready ; ” the 
young swells who were hopelessly mashed on the 
serios could always be depended upon to supply 
that. So the scheme moved steadily on. 

At length came the eventful night, and early 
arrivals among the subscribers to the fund noted 
with satisfaction that a dozen bottles of the “own 
shipping” had been brought from the cellar, and 
that Tommy had had his hat ironed. The arrival 
of Mr Gideon in a new cream satin necktie, and, 
if possible, bulkier than ever about the overcoat 
pockets—for the Jew Jeweller of the Halls stows 
away his. stock all over his person—put an end to 
all doubt. As the evening wore on, nearly every 
sympathiser, who had weighed in, turned up some¬ 
where or other in the hall. At last, when the 
Spaghetti Troupe of Acrobats had contributed 
the last turn, and the tired musicians had faced 
round and cleared the place with the National 
Anthem, we foregathered in the bar. We were 
all there. In a few platitudes that had stood the 
test of time, the honorary treasurer brought for¬ 
ward the event of the evening. He mentioned 
more than once the great pleasure with which he 
had accepted the duties of office—repeated it so 
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often indeed that the job almost ceased to be 
honorary. When he came to the bed-rock of the 
testimonial itself, the token by which Tommy was 
to for ever remember the esteem and regard in 
which we held him, Mr Gideon produced a 
magnificent gold watch, fully the size of half a 
large turnip, on the end of a cable of the same 
metal, but of such liberal proportions that we 
could only look on aghast, and wonder however 
it could be done for the money. So glib was the 
old boy's description of the wonderful chrono¬ 
meter—ruby jewelled in fourteen holes, oxydised 
balance of the top and bottom couplings and 
set to partners, with compensated double-action 
levers and regulated aluminium whing-whang— 
that he seemed to speak like one inspired, and 
when he paused, for sheer want of breath, Mr 
Gideon broke in with reassuring earnestness, 
u May / die, but—well, there, it’s a toff’s lot! ” 
When Carlton put the great bauble in his 
pocket and the cable across his stomach, Mr 
Gideon was unable to restrain himself from 
putting his right arm affectionately around the 
manager’s neck. It seemed to hamper Carlton 

.•y $ 

somewhat in his reply, but he did not resent it. 
What is more, the Jew kept it there during the 
rest of the function. As nobody would allow the 
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recipient to waste his scudi in buying champagne 
for the push, we had, collectively, twenty-eight 
whiskies-and-sodas, seventeen brandies cold, 
three Benedictines, two Kummels, a lemon 
squash, and five small Bass’s, and brought tjje 
proceedings to a termination with the usual vote 
of thanks to the fireman who was standing with 
the iron shutter ajar. 

It was on the following night that I found 
the bdntficiaire and the ex-honorary secretary in 
angry contention. No cable ornamented the 
stomach of the former ; no timekeeping mangel- 
wurzel bulged his waistcoat pocket. In tones of 
disgust the man who had bossed the collection 
remonstrated : 

“ Hang it all, Tommy, do be reasonable. You 
had every penny as it came in, and I even paid 
for that last round of drinks. Surely you’ll 
weigh out the two quid Gideon’s charged for 
lendin’ the watch an’ chain, or he threatens to 
come here on Saturday and expose the whole 
thing! ” 


HYAMSON’S MOURNERS 


/ TT s HEY were two ragged, ex-racecourse rousta- 
bouts, known to the pavement-pacers of 
Fleet Street as Tinker and the Ball’s Pond Bum. 
A little dirtier and dustier than usual, they 
marched into the bar of the “ Ben." The Bum 
flung a florin on to the counter, and ejaculated: 

“ Now, then, Tinker, beer up." 

Such a display of wealth was quite unusual. 
The barman’s lower jaw dropped with wonder¬ 
ment, and a couple of intoxicated yesterday s flies 
started a mad schottische round an attenuated 

beer-stain. 

“Two pots o’ six," said Tinker sententiously, 
and it was not until the countenance of each 
of his customers had been buried in the pewters 
for some seconds and then withdrawn, dripping 
with malt like two big dogs coming out of 
the Serpentine, that the astonished potman 
ventured to enquire: 
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“What’s bin a-appenin’? Somebody died an* 
left yer somethink ? ” 

“ Don’ get frivolous, William,” said the Bum 
gravely; “did ye ever ’ear of anybody leavin’ 
me anythink save a beggin’ letter, or of me 
plankin’ down my brass without subsequently 
findin’ all the splinters in the plank? Don’t 
go an’ get gay, we’ve bin clean out to Willesden, 
me an’ Tinker, for the purpose o’ layin’ a floral 
tribute on the corfin o’ one o’ the decentest little 
Sheenies as ever waited for winners at the bottom 
of ’Are Court—Issy Hyamson. An’, moreover, 
this yere wreath was subscribed for by the sports¬ 
men o’ Fleet Street, to the total o’ twenty-one- 
an’-ninepence! ” 

“ Lor! ” cried the strong man of the beer- 
engine, “ d’ye mean to say they ain’t filled the 
grave in yet; why, Issy Hyamson’s funeral were 
yesterday week ? ” 

The mourners’ four eyes met in a look full of 
meaning. Then the Tinker turned to the potman 
and said : 

“ As you seem to know somethink about it, 
William, you may as well ’ear the truth, but be 
shore you don’t let on a word to nobody. This 
is masonic.” 

William nodded assent 
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“ The fact is,” continued the Tinker, “ that 
Bum and me, after permotin' an’ raisin' this 
'andsome subscription, made a slight clerical error 
in the date, an' when we got to th’ cimmyterry 
with a elegant wreath as we paid eighteen an' a 
tanner for in Islin’ton, I'm blowed if we wasn’t 
jest seven days an’ a few odd hours too late! ” 

“ An’ wha’ did yer do ? ” asked the interested 
dispenser of drinks, idly disembowelling a cock¬ 
roach on the counter with the sharp edge of a 
chipped ale glass. 

“ Well,” admitted the Tinker, “ to tell it yer 
straight, we thought it a pity to leave eighteen 
an' a tanner a-layin’ on the ground as it seemed, 
so we took the wreath to a pub. and watered it, 
an’ sure enough the luck comes our way for once, 
for while we’re a-standin’ at the gates a-makin’ 
up our plans, along comes a p’liceman's funeral, 
an' we unloads the floral tribute on the widder for 
five arf-crowns! An’ who says as pore Issy ain’t 
a-sleepin'jest as sound without it?” 

“ 'Ear, ’ear, an’ rest his soul! ” chipped in the 
Ball’s Ponder. “ Come on, Tinker, beer up.” 
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BEN BARNETT’S METHODS 


CPEAKING of the entirely praiseworthy way 
our esteemed friends the Israelites have of 
getting to the top of every branch of the Arts 
and Sciences on which they roost, did you “ ever 
hear tell” of Old Ben Barnett, who once upon 
a time ran the Vox Stellarum Varieties — for 
he swore he would have none but “ stars”—at 
Dover ? 

Old Ben Barnett was just about as warm as the 
hinges on the front door of the bad place, and 
what he didn’t know about running a music hall 
any bald-headed baby could have taught him. 
Every regular patron of the Vox Stellarum was 
a personal friend of Ben’s, and he had, moreover, 
a knack — and a very happy knack it was, 
although it would hardly have worked at our 
Alhambra or Tivoli—of playing to his gallery 
that gained and held the entire confidence of 
that section of his house. 

Rising from the post of honour at the chair- 
66 
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man’s table (his invariable seat on a Monday 
night), he would think nothing of stopping the 
star of the week in the middle of the “ business ” 
of her “turn” and haranguing his “gods” in 
such, style as this :— 

“There you are, me lads, wha’ do ye think 
of ’er, eh? Ain’t she a real bit of ’ot stuff? 
{Shes all right / Good old Ben / the gods woul 
shout in reply.) Didn’ I tell yer las’ Friday night 
as I’d got a real daisy-cutter a-comin’ ? An’ 
’aven’t I got ’er for yer ? ( Blimey , so you ’ave / 

Good on yer , Barney ! Good old iron !) Ah-h ! 
Well, whadderyer think—I’ve got one a-comin’ 
tied week as can fairy sing the arms orf 'cr — 
(only he didn’t say arms), so NOW who’s the 
champion caterer, eh ? (Brayvo / brayvo / 
Ongcoar! Ongcoar /) Then, turning and kissing 
his hand to his artiste, he would observe, “ Go 

on, my dear, go on. They’re a nice lot o’-’s, 

they are, but you show ’em what you can do ! ” 

Well, it chanced one summer-time that old 
Barnett billed a big turn that he had engaged 
solely on the representations of an agent in 
London. It was not by any means customary 
for him to do such a thing, but the go-between 
had been so very lavish in his praise of the 
performer, and the artiste’s “ bill matter ” and his 
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“ litho.’s ” were so up-to-date that Barnett was on 
to him like tar. 

He was The Great Harry Huntingdon, Eng¬ 
land’s Peerless and Unrivalled Topical Actor- 
Vocalist. w 

The way in which old Barnett covered the 
hoardings and wall spaces of Dover with “ He is 
coming! ” and other particulars of the great 
engagement was really wonderful, whilst the 
amount of extemporaneous speechmaking he 
unloaded on his devoted galleryites was truly 
prodigious. Finally the night—and the hour— 
came. The great Harry Huntingdon burst 
upon the stage of the Vox Stellarum Varieties, 
and- 

He couldnt sing for toffee ! ! 

Rotten ? He could have given cards and 
spades to the Spanish succession, and then 
walked over for the belt and the forfeits for 
sheer and utter rottenness ! The gallery, adjudg¬ 
ing him too bad to hiss, made vile noises at him ; 
the stalls hooted, and the denizens of the scrag- 
hole, right at the back, made farmyard and stable 
echoes, and other “ natural history ” discords, 
until the Peerless Actor-Vocalist, wearing a 
worried look, that in no way harmonised with 
his extravagant toggery, made his exit. 
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Old Barnett was in the stalls bar, whither the 
comic made his way ; but instead of rounding on 
the miserable man, the proprietor was all kind 
words and sympathy. 

“ Never mind about them-’s over there ! ” 

said he, indicating the audience ; “ it's me you’ve 
got to please, not them, and I like yer. You’ll 
be all right; you see if you won't. 'Ere, to show 
you I’ve taken a fancy to you, you come an’ ’ave 
a bit o’ dinner at my private 'ouse to-morrow. 
I’m jiggered if you shan’t enjoy yourself, and then 
I'll take you for a drive afterwards. I’ll let the 

-'s in the street see what I think of yer! 

You be round my 'ouse at three o’clock—see?” 

Overwhelmed by these cheering words, Eng¬ 
land’s Peerless and Unrivalled Topical Actor- 
Vocalist stood a bottle of the best. He could 
hardly do less. The gas took on a fresh bright¬ 
ness. 

He was round at “ the governor’s ” on the 
following day at the tick of three o’clock, and 
sate down to a dinner that was well worth 
training for. And when at last “ full justice 
had been done to the sumptuous repast,”/as the 
old-school reporters say, round came the gover¬ 
nor’s horse and trap to the front door. 

It was a bully drive. Through miles and miles 
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of wheat and hops, past ruined castles and bank¬ 
rupt jam-farms, till, somewhere about the hour at 
which the plodding cowboy goes out and collects 
the ruminative Alderney for the sake of her 
lacteal output, old Barnett reined up outside the 
Crown and Sceptre at Barleyholt. 

44 Fifteen miles,” said he, as he passed his fat 
hand affectionately over the little mares fillets, 
“an’ she’s never turned a ’air. Now, ’Unty, my 
boy, we’ll jest ’ave a cup ’o tea an’ a cigar an’ a 
turn round the kitchen garden, an’ it’ll be about 
time to see about gittin’ back. What ? Wanter 
washer ’ands. Yes, that’s it, jest acrost there.” 

• •••••• 

That night, as the outside clocks of Snargate 
Street indicated the hour of eight, old Barnett’s 
trap rolled over the stones in the direction of the 
Vox Stellarum Varieties ; but old Barnett was 
driving alone. Arrived in the vestibule of his 
music-hall, he called for his acting manager. 

44 Thompson,” said he, 44 give us yer pro¬ 
gramme.” i 

The acting manager pulled it from the front of 
his dress waistcoat, and handed it to his principal. 
With a stub of lead pencil and a demoniacal 
smile, old Barnett scribbled all over the name of 
England’s Peerless and Unrivalled Topical Actor- 
Vocalist. 
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" You can take that-’s name out,” said he, 

“ he’s fifteen miles or more away ! ” 

44 Any substitute ? ” asked the manager. 

44 No. Let ’em each do a hextry song, ’an 
givfc the performin’ bears ten minutes longer.” 

There is no good reason for needlessly pro¬ 
longing the sequel. That night, at twenty-three 
minutes past ten, as the last 44 turn ” was on, the 
great Harry Huntingdon, weary and worn, and 
travel-stained, with the perspiration streaming 
down his cheeks, and one boot busted, limped 
into the hall. He had run and walked the whole 
way from Barleyholt, sometimes taking a wrong 
turn and going back to complete the course, and 
here and there fording a brook. His looks were 
apprehensive of trouble, and his poor feet cried 
aloud for witch-hazeL Old Barnett was on to 
him in an instant. 

44 Oh, ’ere you are, are yer! I wonder you’ve 
got the face to come at all after disapp’intin’ me 
and my audience like this ! Upon me soul, little 
kindnesses is sheer chucked away on some people. 
’Owever, yer don’t play the fool with me, not 
likely ! You’ve broke yer bloomin’ contrac’, an’ 
there’s an end of it! ” 

44 What ? Lend ye yer fare back to the smoke ? 
Not me ; I’m no Bible-cursed usurer, my lad, but 
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you can earn it if you’ve a mind to. 'Ow ? 
Why, my ’ead cellarman’s away this week, so 
you can understudy him. S’pose you start at 
once an’—go an’ get up some small sodas ! ” 

And England’s Peerless and Unrivalled Tdfpi- 
cal Actor-Vocalist went. 



THE GENTS OF THE GARRISON 

^PEAKING of Yiddisher music-hall methods, 
Shotborough was a garrison town where 
there was precious little nocturnal gaiety save 
that which was promoted at Mr Simeon Emanuel's 
cheery Empire Theatre of Delightful Varieties ; 
and when young Isidore Emanuel came home 
from Barnatoland, literally bristling with newly 
acquired wealth, and joined the old man in the 
business, the young gents up at the garrison 
looked forward to big things. Though the Shot- 
borough Empire could in no sense compare with 
the London article, it wasn’t half a bad place for 
where it was. Situated in the busiest street in 
the quaint old town, it “ stood in its own 
grounds,” and was approached by means of a 
couple of long, glass-roofed passages, on the 
walls of which hung quite a number of Paris 
plaster brackets, each supporting a figure or 
bust of a bygone celebrity, from Bacchante to 
Bismarck, and Euterpe to Edison. One or two 
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of these were slightly the worse for the assaults 
of the mischievous ; for instance, the pipe of Pan 
had been considerably curtailed, and quite a 
chunk had been chipped off the toga of Erato. 
These things had been done by the young gewts 
of the garrison when in playful mood, and would 
not have mattered a very great deal save that 
old Emanuel was rather sore at never having 
caught an offender red-handed—not that he 

o 

cared for the personalities of the images, but 
on a point of exacting recompense. 

Now it happened one afternoon that Mr 
Emanuel’s chairman, a worthy individual with 
dyed hair and a paste stud, had a communication 
of some importance to make to his employer. 
He had that morning been in the public bar of a 
certain quiet tavern in the town, just at the very 
time that a party of young bloods from the 
barracks were drinking and “ a can-yin’ on ” in 
the private compartment, and as there was only a 
thin matchboard partition between the chairman 
and the young swells, the former had heard 
all that the latter had got to say. This included 
a mild condemnation of the stinginess of the 
policy of young Mr Emanuel, who, instead of 
inaugurating his advent into the firm by a lavish 
expenditure on decorations, new scenery, and what 
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not—particularly the what not—had done nothing 
more than hang a few Matabele relics here and 
there on the walls, in itself a miserable effort 
at brightening up. Resenting such wretched 
parsimony, the boys had determined to celebrate 
a comrade’s birthday that very night by “doing 
up ” the Empire, and a suggestion to “ smash 
those bally old images on the brackets ” met 
with the warmest approval. 

At this timely news Mr Emanuel grew thought¬ 
ful. He had little or no objection to the de¬ 
molition of the busts and figures, providing 
he was well paid for them. As business took 
him out of the town that night, he sought his 
son Isidore and confided to him the news, 
winding up by telling him that the things ori¬ 
ginally cost him six sovereigns, Jput twelve 
would certainly have to be paid by the breaker 
or breakers of them. Then Mr Simeon Emanuel 
went on his way. 

That night an extra waiter patrolled the 
corridor wherein stood the figures, which looked 
brighter and cleaner than they had ever done 
before, and altogether more likely to catch the 
roving eye. Seven, eight, nine o’clock came, 
and so in due course did the gents from the 
garrison. And by the time the seventh or 
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eighth round of drinks had been put down, playful 
was no word for ’em ! Fifty voices were 
clamouring for drinks at once, with the result 
that none of their owners could get what they 
asked for. Soda water was splashing about, ^a 
sherry decanter was knocked down and smashed, 
and somebody had turned on the tap of the 
muller. Then Isidore Emanuel himself appeared 
and called for “a little leth funny bithnith, 
pleathe,” and that started it. The cheering mob 
of young men swayed out towards the passage. 
A walking-stick whizzed through the air, and 
brought down the first of the images, a bust 
of General Booth, by the way; then another 
and another, each followed by a loud burst of 
cheering till the cavalcade reached the end of 
the passage. The doors leading from the street 
were burst open, there was a cry of “ Wayo, 
Slops! ” and a couple of policemen rushed in. 

Oh! what a row did Isidore Emanuel raise 
over those broken images! What would his 
father say over the destruction of his property? 
The disgraceful conduct he didn’t mind so much, 
but the smashing of his father’s favourite images—! 
And that they were smashed there was not the 
least doubt, for the young gentlemen had done 
their work so thoroughly that nothing but 
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powdered chalk remained upon the stone floor. 
The police officers stood by hungrily waiting, as 
it seemed, to take any number of charges, the 
while young Mr Emanuel fetched his fathers 
chairman out. 

“ Vhat did my father say these ’an’some 
statuaries cost him, Mister Booker?” 

“ They cost him twelve pounds, sir,” said the 
lying but well-tutored Booker, adding, “but I 
don't think he’d ha’ parted with ’em for twice the 
money.” 

v “Veil, veil,” said Isidore, “ve’ll split the 
difference an’ call it tventy. Now, chentlemen,” 
he continued, leaving the unpleasant question to 
the captured, “terventy pounds, or must I lock 
yer up ? ” 

Well, they didn't want any disgraceful charges 
at a police court, naturally, so a hat went round, 
and soon a score of sovereigns were collected and 
turned over to the magnanimous Hebrew. 

• ••••• 

Next morning, when the elder Emanuel re¬ 
turned, every figure was in its accustomed place. 
Bacchante smiled across at Bismarck, and Pan 
without his reed-pipe seemed to be whistling 
across to Erato to get his toga repaired. 

Mr Emanuel seemed surprised and disap- 
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pointed. He went straight to his son and 
asked : 

“ Didn’t dey come after all, den, Izzy?” 

“ Oh! they came all right! ” smiled Isidore ; 
“and vhat a gershrei did they have, too! ” 0 

“ But dey ain’t proke a single statoo? ” 

“No, not of yours" assented the son; “but 
they reg’lar kiboshed mine to atoms ! ” 

“ Yours ? ” 

“Yus, mine. I wired up to Leather Lane, an’ 
got a crate o’ cheap ’uns—four-an’-twenty bobs’ 
worth—down by passenger train, an’ got ’em just 
in time, too.’* 

Mortification was plainly expressed on the 
elder’s face. 

“And me?" he asked; “ain’t / in this, 
Izzy?” 

“Not a stever,” returned the son; “your 
money wasn’t on last night.” 

The mingled expressions on the old man’s face 
warred together for mastery. At one moment 
grief and disappointment had the turn; then 
paternal pride got a show. With tears in his 
eyes he grabbed his offspring’s paws. 

“You vagapond! ” he cried; “you dam vaga- 
pond! an’ yet—an’ yet you’re a—you’re a—dammit, 
a orniment to the community ! ” 

And so he was, too. 


* 


A BILK THAT FAILED 


“ TF so be as a man with a wife an’ children 
dependin’ on him, an’ no wealthy relatives 
to fall back on, seeks to make an ’onest livin’ out 
of a livery stable nowadays,” remarked old*Bill 
Whimblett, of Clapham Park, with whom I was 
discussing the times, “ the leadin’ characteristics 
rekerwired of him is patience, good temper, 
ability to subsist on ’ay an’ oats in an emergency, 
jocularity, faculty to use his dooks, bravery, 
chivalry, Machiavelian craftiness, an’ a good 
stock o’ clothes.” 

There was a distinct tinge of sadness in the 
tone in which old William made this admission. 
Man and boy, he had been in the business since 
he could cry “ Whoa ! ” and his forefathers had 
jobbed cattle since the beginning of the Christian 
era. One of the old man’s most cherished pos¬ 
sessions, indeed, was an extremely old print, in 
which was represented Whimblett Primus, tooling 
a four-in-hand team of well-matched, hog-maned 
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unicorns, and a coach-load of Ancient Britons, 
down to the Island of Thanet to meet Hengist 
and Horsa on landing. Anyway, old Bill 
Whimblett “ knew his livery stable/’ as the term 
goes, from the old Arabian fragrance outwards, 
and when he said things were bad, things were 
bad. 

“No, I don’t appre’end no serious oppersition 
from the motors,” he remarked, in answer to my 
query on the subject. “ It ain’t the motors as we 
ave to contend ag’inst so much as the bilkers— 
oh, the bilkin’ that goes on in a job stable would 
wring pity from a pawnbroker I Give yer an 
instance of it? Why-” 

He paused and looked me up and down with 
his merry, rolling eye. He knew I was a traitor, 
and that I earned my bread by the cramp in my 
right hand, that I only sought to draw him out 
for my own gain. What a miserable wretch is 
he who simulates an interest in the misfortunes 
of others only to put them in his paper! 

“Talking’s dry work, William,” said I; “come 
and have a damper.” 

He did not hesitate long. Only just long 
enough to pop his honest old head in at a harness- 
room door and call out to an unseen “Fred*' 
to bear in mind to “jest go round to Bishop’s 
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about that split crupper-dock/ 1 and then we 
crossed the road to the little private bar in 
which he discussed and settled most of his 
weighty bits of business. 

“J’ll give yer a little instance that ’appened 
°ny o’ Sunday,” he began, with a convincing 
wag of his head, after the first swig at his 
tumbler of warm brandy and water. 

“Fire away.” 

“ There s a large an’ increasin’ colony o’ Yids 
round these parts,” he observed, “an’ of all 
classes o’ society the Yids does love to go for a 
drive out on a Sunday arternoon. The middle- 
aged an’ the old ’uns mostly patternizes the 
keb-ranks, an’ takes a hansom by the ’our— 
when they kin get one; for I oughter tell 
yer we’ve got ten or a dozen very nobby ‘ lots ’ 
down this road, you know—driver in a white 
tie an’ a guinea ’at, with a sixty-pound cob an’ 
a brand-new ‘Forder’ with all the latest im¬ 
provements. Up comes Mister an’ Missis 
Dirtyberg-Isaacs. 4 Hi, cabby ! ’ cries the old 
Sheeny, 4 1 takes yer py de hour. D’ye know 
de Glope Road, Mile End?’ Glossy George 
—that’s the driver it ’appened to—smiles sort 
of half pitiful an’ half sarcastic, an’ he says, 
‘Very sorry, guv’nor, but I’m engaged. You 
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kin see for yourself as the toffs left his Referee 
on the seat to keep the keb! ’ ” At the recollection 
of Glossy George’s artifice Mr Whimblett’s sides 
shook with suppressed laughter, but presently 
he resumed his discourse. 


“ But it’s the young Yids as takes me on,” 
he continued, “ the boys just a blossomin’ into 
men, as thinks it smart to kid the laundress 
to wash the bosoms on’y of their shirts, an’ 
charge ’em twopence, so’s to leave twopence 
for a gardenia button-’ole. Oh, they’re very 
peas-in-the-pot! Anyway, it was jest after eleven, 
or mighter been nigh on twelve, las’ Sunday 
morning’, when a party o’ four comes inter the 
yard, two o’ these young Yiddisher smartys, 
an’ two young wimmin-” 


“Courting, possibly,” I suggested. 

“You’re very likely right,” assented old 
Whimblett, “ an’ they was the sort o’ gals that 
looked as though they could stand it, too. Just, 
as you might say, as a wooden leg could take 
all the poulticing you could give it ? But ’owever. 
One o’ the young chaps, actin’ as spokesman, 


says they want an ’oss an’ wagginette to go as 
far as Croydon ; ’ow much the job ? ‘ ’Ow long 

d’ye want to stop there ? ’ says I, ‘ Oh, no time,’ 


says he. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘twelve bob won’t 
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urt yer?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘that’ll do,’ and Fred 
puts the oss in, an’ away they goes.” 

“But I thought,” I said, interrupting him, 
“that you always let these things out by the 
hou$ ? ” 

“We’re glad to let ’em as best we can ’at 
this time o’ year,” responded old Wbimblett, 
rather testily I thought, “but we nacherally 
expec’s some sort o’ stickin to the contrac’, an’ 
startin’ for Croydon at noon, I certainly looked 
to see ’em back by four.” 

“And what time was it when they did turn 
up?” 

The mere query caused Mr Whimblett to 
grow crimson with suppressed indignation. His 
jowl coloured up like the seemingly unnecessary 
wattles on the big turkey, as he literally shouted : 

“Ten minutes to one o’ Monday mornin’!” 

“Too bad!” said I; “but, of course, you 
were in bed ? ” 

“Not much, I wasn’t!” cried the old man 
warmly; “ that game wouldn’t answer for nuts ! 
They’re mild enough, some of ’em, when they 
takes yer little lot out; but sometimes, when 
they comes back ‘oiled up,’ they wants to fight 
yer for the ’ire, an’ one stableman couldn’t ’andle 
em an’ the ’oss an’ trap as well.” 
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“ And was that the trouble in this case ? ” 
“Well, not exac’ly. They drives in an’ the 
’oss is fit to drop. ‘ Lor lummy/ says I, 4 wher’re 
yer bin stampedin to?’ ‘Croydon/ says the 
spokesman, ‘where we told yer!' ‘That*’oss 
wouldn’t look like that if he’d on’y been to 
Croydon,’ says I ; ‘ look at him/ ‘ I’ve bin 
lookin’ at him all day/ says the cheeky young 
swine; ‘but they always looks like that when 
you feed ’em on the ’ay what you gets at the 
chiner-and-glass shop. You oughter give him 
somethink to eat at first-’and! ’ The gals 
chuckled at this, an’ it rather got my rag out. 
Still, if you take the law into yer own ’ands 
you loses yer money! So I calls Fred. ‘Fred/ 
says I, ‘jest tell us where they’ve been to, will 
yer?’ Now, you wouldn’t think we could tell 
that, would yer ? ’ 

“No, certainly not,” I admitted. 

“ They didn’t think so, either ! Evidently the 
two coveys were dead puzzled about what was 
coming, an’ the feminines nacherally was curious 
—they always is. It was a’most too dark to 
see what old Fred was doin’, but we all of us 
’ears his voice when he calls out, ‘ First place 
they stopped at was the Blue Pig , at Norb’ry, sir! ’ 
‘Yus, Fred, go on,’ says I. ‘Then they went on 
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sir,* cries the voice of old Fred, ‘ through Thornton 
’Eath an’ Croydon, an’ pulled up at the Lord 
Nelson , on the road to Caterham.’ ‘ Very good, 
Fred,’ says I, ‘ and then ? 7 4 They goes on through 
Pui4ey, sir,’ continues old Fred, ‘an’ stops at 
that little beer-’ouse jest this side o’ Cane Hill! ’ 
I just turns round to pipe off the effect all this 
is ’awin’ on ’em. Lor! you never did see 
sich a thing in all your life! The two chaps' 
lower jaws had dropped ; they couldn’t ha’ been 
worse if a ghost ’ad been a-speakin’! As for 
the bits o’ muslin—strooth! They was whiter 
nor yer collar, an’ whilst one of ’em’s teeth 
chattered like she had the ague, the other was 
whisperin’ to one of the fellers to own up. 
But, ’owever. When you gives a ’oss a ball, 
you rams it right down his throat, an’ so it ’ad 
to be here with these here beauties. So I calls 
out, ‘Where to after Cane ’Ill, Fred?’ Back 
comes old Fred’s sepulch’ral voice outer the 
darkness, ‘ The Chequers , at ’Orley, sir ! ’ I didn’t 
want no more after that. I turns round, grabs 
hold o’ the covey what drove, by the arm, an’ 
I says, ‘Own up—you druv this ’oss o’ mine 
to Brighton an’ back, now aint yer ? ’ * What’s 

the good o’ me denyin’ of it,’ says he, ‘since 
you’ve 'ad a (blank) ghost out a-watchin of us ? ’ 
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‘None whatever,' says I, ‘an’ now understand 
me : this’ll cost yer fifteen shillin’s apiece ! Brass 
up now if you’ve got it; if not send it round 

afore nine in the mornin’, or-‘Or what?’ 

says the young fellow, apprehensive like. ‘-Or,’ 
says I, ‘ I shall ’ave to call round on the mothers o’ 
these young wimmin—d’ye understand me? my 
ghost ain’t read yer the whole o’ the story yet! ’ 
‘ Slimy, fm payin' ! ’ say he ; and sure enough, 
he parted, too, and bunged old Fred a shillin’ 
for hisself! ” 

“ Wonderful! ” I exclaimed, enthusiastically ; 
“some newly-invented machine, I presume?” 

“Newly-invented machine, my aunt!” he 
responded, swilling his cooling grog in the glass 
preparatory to draining off what remained of 
it. “The newly-invented register is a machine 
as old as Slangham Hill—an occasional pint 
o’ beer to every ’ossler along the road! They 
k*'ows my traps, an’ they knows what these young 
Yiddisher bilks is capable of, and a neat little 
chalk mark on the under carriage of the 
wagginette—chalked on the near-side goin’ out 
an’ the off-side cornin’ ’ome—never fails to tell 
yer very nearly all that’s ’appened! ” 


AT SHEVUOTH 


* 

A 71 Epistle addressed by Mr Moses Benrimo , of 
Bevis Marks, to his Nephew in Johannis- 
burg on the eve of the Feast of Trees. 

My tear Chudah, 

Some great religious writer, 
whose name I don’t rememper at de moment, 
vunce said as “ de hall-mark’s lost vhen de plate’s 
melted,” but, like all rules, dis vun too has it's 
exception. Yer arf-cousin, Lou Lyons, melted 
out o’ dis gommunity many years ago, but I 
come across him de oder day, Chudah, in Sout’- 
ampton, and—his ’all-mark’s chust de same. His 
lameness still reminds his friends o’ Peter’s year 
at Ascot, vhen Lou made a pook on de roof o 
de Grand Stand, an’ foolishly took on de wrong 
mob, an’, as he could’nt fly vhen dey dropped 
him ofer, he fell vith a sickenin’ plunk in amongst 
de rhodydendrions chust outside de telegraph 

vinder on de reserved lawn. 

He’s a-gettin’ a elegant livin’, he tells me, 
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at a mossamotten called de “map fake,” an\ 
if you’ve nefer heard of it, dere’s vun bit o' 
choy an’ delight a-comin’ to yer late in life, 
as de fortune-tellin’ old maid said to ’erself vhen 
at fifty she married a soldier. „ 

In de first blace, let me tell yer, dere’s no 
blace for de map fake like a seaport town, an' 
very few to beat Sout’ampton, vith its shippin’ 
an’ its docks, an’ all dat. Dey say dere vhas 
no dock companies in de days vhen de Yidden 
suffered under Pharaoh, but shtill he managed 
to teach ’em a good deal apout pondage. 
Anyvay, Sout’ampton’s a town vhere dere’s 
’undreds an’ ’undreds o’ maps—maps o’ China, 
Australia, Sout’ Africa, India — everywhere! 
Dere’s maps posted up in de railway-station, 
maps all round de vails o’ de docks, but de pest 
an’ most accurate—maps vith all de scratching 
an’ arrifals marked, as a racin’ man ’ud say— 
is in de sdeamshib orffices. An’ dey’re sich 
nice, civil glerks in dese orffices, too; talcin' 
trouple vit’ strangers seems to pe dey’re long 
suit; dey pulls out a map an’ finds a blace for 
yer vit’out a murmur. 

The vay Lou finds his mugs is various. 
Sometimes he ’aves to lay in vait for vun for 
many days; at others he ’as de mozzel to 
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come acrost tree or four together, vhen it's 
easy enough to chip in j simbly got to insert 
a sort o’ conversational jimmy into de discussion 
and come in. Lou s on y got to find out vhere 
his-jnan comes from, an’ then he vurks accordin'. 
Say, for instance, he’s an Australian. He an’ 
Lou chums up together an’ agrees to make a 
call or two in Sout’ampton afore goin’ aboard de 
rattler. Bime-by Lou lands ’im in the smokin’- 
room o’ the nearest hotel to the P. and O. 
Company s place. It’s a cosy little room vith 
a nice fire burnin’, and a captain is settin’ writin’ 
a letter at a liddle taple an’ a-drinkin’ a class 
o* vhisky. Lou pulls de pell, orders two fresh 
vhiskies up an’ two cigars, an’ shtarts talkin 
apout Australia. Den bresently he jerks out 
u Ah,” says he, “ it seems on’y like yesterday 
vhen I vhas out in Proken Pay, just south o’ 
Sydney—” “South o’ vhat?” says de mug, 

“ Proken Bay’s north o’ Sydney! ” “ Vhell, 

dat’s vun it!” cries Lou, “vherefer ye got 
yer schoolin’ from I don’ know, but, ’less de - 
vorldt’s pin slewed round by a eart’kervake or 
somet’ink Proker Pay's still south o' Sydney! ” 

“ But, dammit man,” bersists de mug, “ I vhas 
pom dere : I oughter know! ” “ I ain’t answer- 

able for your misfortunes,” Lou goes on, “ but 
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I'm ready to back my ’pinion vith me money.— 
’Ere, Proken Pay’s south o ’Sydney for five quid ? ” 
De mug can’t get his stuff out kervick enough! 
“I’ll go yer!” he yells, “but who’s to 'old de 
shtakes ? ” “ Oh,” says Lou, “ ve’ll arst w de 

cabtain ’ere, vhat’s a-writin’ of his letters; ve 
shan’t be ten minutes a-steppin’ round de gorner 
to de P and O orfice.” So de captain holds de 
shtakes an’ round dey goes, and—natural enough 
—dey see as Proker Pay is north o’ Sydney. 
Of course, Lou’s mighty cut-up at dis, put not 
so much as de Ncrt'-of-Sydney cove vhen dey 
get’s pack an’ finds dat de letter-writin’ cabtain 
has guyed vit’ the pot. 

An’ who blays de cabtain ? you’ll naturally 
ask. Vhy, olt Joe Leapman, Chudah, old Joe 
Leapman; him as got put avay for ten years 
for gonophin’ a bublic-’ouse till an’ a-settin’ the 
olt voman vhat kep’ it on the top o’ the bar- 
parlour fire, the very same day as Knight o' 
Burghley vun the Lincoln ’Andicap. You 
rememper, don’d yer ? 

Ve powled Aaron Motzaperger out in a shweet 
little pit o' gonophin de oder day, which is likely 
to git him a pit o’ vhat de Goyus's call “ time.” 
Ve vhas all down to Prighton for a bigdure 
sale, an’ Aaron kep’ on a-runnin’ into the 
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telygraph orfice efery five minutes, 'nd says, 
“ Ish dere a delegram for me? ” 

M No, Mr Motzaberger,” says the schveet 
young shiksa. 

He goes oudt for apout svei minutes ’n back 
he comes. 

“ Os dat delegram for me come ? ” 

“ No, Mr Motzaberger, there’s no telegram 
for you.” 

Says I to Eily Geisenheimer, who I vhas vit, 
“ Eily, dere’s something on.” 

Bresently pack he comes again. 

“ Are you sure dere’s no delegram for me ? ” 

44 Certainly.” 

De young girl was gettin’ a bit tired. I says 
to her, “Vould ye be so good to gif me an 
envelope ? ” “ Vhell,” she says, “ it's against the 

rules, but as it’s you —.” She gif me de envelope, 
n ve puts a’ old sheet o’ paper in it—a’ old 
railway bill vhat vhas 'ung up in the office—’n 
addresses it to “ A. Motzaberger,” and leaves it 
on the gounter, just vhere he could see it. In he 

T 1 • 

gomes. [j * 

44 Ish dere a delegram yet ?" V -' 

4< I ain’t seen vun,” she says. V 
44 Vhy, 'ere it lays,” says he, a pickin’ up the 
shlenter. \\ '* 
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Vith eager ’ands he tore open the envelope, *an 
drew out de paper. It proves he nefer looked at 
it ; but he rolls up his eyes and shtrikes a 
agonised position. 

“ Mein Gott! mein Gott! ” says he, “ dis fetal 
message tells me dot my peautiful clothing pizness 
ish all burnt oop ! Vhat shall I do, vhat shall 
I do ? ” 

Ve nefer said a vordt, of course, put I know 
vhat ve shall do vhen ve finds out vhat orfice it’s 
insured in ! He’ll ’ave to take a third share, or 
nothink ! 

Speakin’ o’ vhich reminds me, Chudah, as yer 
farder’s old friend, Hyman Botibol, is down ’ere. 
He’s done nothink since the vinter before last, 
vhen his shop got burnt down vhilst the mains 
vhas all frozen. He shtill says as composition is 
the soul o’ pizness, so, afore he settles down an’ 
shtarts a furnishin’ a ’ouse as he’s got his eye on 
in the Sutherland Avvynoo, he thinks he’ll take 
advantage o’ the Act just vunce more. After all, 
Chudah, he’s on’y peen through the Court four 
times—an’ vhat’s that ? He’s ’ad a valuable tip, 
too, from somepody vhat he knows in de Pangk- 
rubtcy Court, an’ dey’ve told him not to make 
Mrs Botibol de brincibal greditor dis time, as de 
Court has pegun to take notice of his little veak- 
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ness, so 'ow he’ll arrange it I don’t know—especi¬ 
ally as it’s in his deed o’ bartnershib vith Asher 
Marks, dat in case of fire or pangkrubtcy, dey 
goes share an’ share alike. 

Ye ’ad de first ’ousevarmin' since de Shivva o’ 
pore Sol Simmons, vhat vhas run ofer by a 
p’lice-van — rest his soul ! — in Ploomsperry 
Skervare a Vensday. A miescotte, Chudah, 
and yow miescotte ! Vhen you make a barty, 
say I, make a barty : dis vhas duller even den the 
Shivva ; for ye recollect dere vhas some fun dere, 
'specially vhen somepody asked little fife-year- 
oldt Marky vhat he’d do now his fader vhas dead, 
an’ he said, ‘ Vy, vear my new poots to the 
levoyah, ye momzir ! ” 

Missis Simmons—she must come the shlenter- 
tokkuf! — invited de Referend Oker Poh-Levi 
from de Unreformed Synagogue —you remember 
him, Chudah ; de chazan as called on Pen Moses 
to resign at his shool, for lettin’ his shop catch 
afire vhen his stock vhas so low—vhell, he’s a 
ghampion biano-player, an’ he blayed, an he 
blayed, an’ he blayed—oh, Boruch habo! ve all 
vent sount to sleep ! An’ py-an’-py, vhen vun 
vould ha’ t’ought he’d exhausted his whole 
rebetoire , he turns roundt to Missis Simmons, 
an’ Pinkin' it’s on’y her habit to glose her eyes 
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vhen a-listenin’ to ghampion biano-blayin’, he 
says: • 

“ An’ now, Misses Simmons, vhat shall I blay 

“Keep on vith trumps, Mister Levi, keep;on 
vith trumps,'* she murmured, as she dozed off 
again.” 

I must say as I t’ink young Simmons runs de 
t’ing into de ground a pit vhen he advertises like 
dis in de Sportsman : 

“ Mr Solomon Simmons, jun., returns Thanks for the many 
kind visits, letters, and cards of condolence received during 
the week of mourning for his late father. 158A, Bloomsbury 
Square, and Victoria Club, Wellington Street, Strand. Monday 
next, old spot, Tattersall’s Ring, Kempton. S.P. on all races.” 

Dot poy’s caused pore Sol many an’ many a 
’eartache. He could shpend de poshers a goot 
deal faster dan de olt man could make ’em. I 
rememper vun Saturday at Alexander’s Park he 
come a-runnin’ up to his fader in de baddock, an* 
he cries: 

“ 'Ere dad, I’ve bin an’ pought a trotter.’ 

“ ’Ave yer ? ” answers olt Sol, innocently; 
“ vhell, rve pought a lobster meself; let’s get 
a pottle o’ peer, an’ borrer de vinegar, an’ ’ave 
lunch under de drees afore racin’ starts! ” 

Vhen de young ’un tolt him it vhasn’t a pig’s 
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foot he meant, but a eighty-guinea pacin’-’orse, I 
really did t’ink for a-vhile as olt Sol vould ha’ 
gone mershugga! 

Ach ! he’ll preak his mudder’s ’eart yet. On’y 
de u^lder mornin’ I vhas round dere ven he come 
down to ’is preakfast, an’ all he could take on 
vhas a radish an’ a prandy-an’-soda, an’ to shtop 
his mudder a-cryin’ ofer him, he said it vhas 
pecos he’d shust pecome a vegetarian. 

Vhell, Chudah, my poy, here’s vishin’ ye de 
greatest mozzel—(Ach! ’ow could ye do vith de 
toy contract to Santy Klaws, eh ?)—an’ nefer pe 
in holes on a Yontov vhilst you've sitzsitzs to sew 
vith. 


Your lovin’ Ungle, 

Mo. 




EIGHT TO ONE, BAR ONE 

T N all periods of Turf history the racecourse 
^ has wrongly and unjustly been held re¬ 
sponsible for all sorts and conditions of bad 
men, for broken-up, homes, abandoned wives, 
ruined digestions, filthy whisky, spitting of blood, 
cramp in the kick, lobsters that have died in 
travail — or travel — and Jews that have been 
blackballed for membership in Hell, but of all 
the unmitigated, plu-perfect degenerate scoundrels 
that ever snatched a ticket or bounced a gate¬ 
keeper, Joe Polack was the hottest. Professor 
Bunyon’s Nerve Powders could have accomplished 
nothing for Joseph. 

And yet Joseph’s whole life, which deep 
respect for the iniquitous and one-sided law 
relating to libel alone deters me from setting 
down, had been one long series of crippled 
enterprise. Joseph was wide between the eyes 
and eminently up to snuff, but bad luck had it 
always in for him. How did it follow him to 
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Islington, when and where, in the glorious 
summer of ’93, he had his first fire? At half¬ 
past nine on a fateful Sunday night, the first 
wreath of smoke curled negligently out of the 
top jvindow of his recently established ready¬ 
made clothing factory in the back street, and 
Joseph rubbed his palms together and repeated 
the prayer for immunity from rain. Bah ! Didn’t 
work for shavings! One moment later, at 9.31 
precisely, exactly fourteen hundred and seventeen 
prize firemen—Belgian, British, French, Dutch, 
American, Italian, and even a hook-and-ladder 
company from Tokio—swarmed into the street, 
and by 9.36 you might have passed Polack's 
business premises through a wringing machine! 
By sheer rugged luck he had quite forgotten 
the fact that the International Fire Brigade’s 
Demonstration at the Agricultural Hall was in 
full blast! 

On the last day of the First July meeting at 
Newmarket two years back, Joseph was standing 
in Tattersall’s Ring with but a single half- 
sovereign in the world. Baked by the sun 
and broke by unreliable information, he perched 
there on the flower-starred greensward, from 
which the blended scents of meadow-sweet and 
plantain arose, and inwardly cussed the wealthy, 
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who lounged in the shade of the beech plantation 
on the other side of the broad course. The 
“heads” were falling over one another to lay 
5 to i on Kilcock for the opening race, and 
none but a born “ case ” for Hanwell would 
have tried to find anything to beat it; but Joseph 
was desperate. The unexpected is constantly 
coming off—especially Behind the Ditch—and 
betting is like swearing, you’re frequently right 
into it while framing the resolution to let it 
alone. 

Six halves, Brechin, was Joseph’s meal, taken 
with the veteran Benjamin Hyams, and the 
number of the paste-board was five seven seven 
two six. 

But, bless you! the transaction was no more 
good to him than a pain in the stomach, for 
Charlie Wood on the favourite simply lay well 
up with the three only that he had to beat, 
and, letting Kilcock out as they mounted the 
crest of the hill, smothered the field and won 
in a canter. Polack felt about as sick and 
discouraged as Noah must have done when, 
after scouring the land and putting three ad 
vertisements in the Stock-keeper , he failed to 
get a brace of prize daschunds for his otherwise 
unequalled congress of wild and domesticated 
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animals without sin. He stood around whilst 
Hyams paid out, and even if he could have 
recognised his little golden ewe lamb he could 
not have sworn which lucky backer carried 

it of£ 

They keep close time at headquarters on the 
final day, and ere the last supporter of Kilcock 
had drawn his brass, the numbers of the runners 
for a Welter Handicap were being shouted out 
Soon the bookies’ favourite chaunt of “ six to four 
th’ fee-aid” (for there were fifteen runners), 
echoed over the Heath, Altesse being a hot 
favourite with offers of “seven to one, bar one.” 

Still hanging about the bookie who had had 
his last bit of red, Joseph Polack was struck 
by a remarkable coincidence. The son of old 
Benjamin, who was recording his father’s wagers, 
bore quite a striking resemblance to himself, 
and no sooner did he become aware of the fact 
than a pleased and even joyful expression over¬ 
spread his countenance. He drew a little closer 
in order to make a more minute examination, 
and was evidently quite satisfied with his 

scrutiny. 

Inside his jacket pocket his nimble fingers 
toyed nervously with ticket number five seven 
seven two six, and he glanced hurriedly about 
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him. A tall, serious-looking man, with a face 
as miserable as the seven years of famine alluded 
to in Scripture, approached the burly, blue- 
spectacled Hyams. 

“What will you lay me Peacock, Hyajis?” 
he asked. 

“ Sevens bar one—'ere, seven to one Peacock! ” 
cried the bookie. 

“I’ll take your eighty pounds to ten,” dallied 
the bartering backer; but old Ben only shook 
his head. The backer turned away with the 
bank note still in his fist. Joseph hastily made 
his mind up; such a chance might never offer 
again. Dashing after the sad-faced punter, he 
caught him by the coat sleeve. 

“Here you are, sir, father'll lay it yer!" he 
said, and as he did so he held out brief number 
57,726. The single instant for which the backer 
hesitated seemed an age, but he took the bait. 
Polack grabbed the tenner, and the sombre man 
copped the snide brief. 

Just then the bell rang, and, a moment later 
the horses flashed past the post — Altesse an 
easy winner and Peacock second. The man 
who carried his heart in his face waited till they 
yelled “ All right! ” then tore the fateful ticket 
into fragments. With philosophic composure 
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Joseph Polack moistened a stick of black lead- 
pencil on his lips and marked his card with the 

ambiguous legend, “Won io.” 

I must acknowledge, with regret, that there 

is no moral to this story. 


JOE JOEL’S DINING-TABLE 


/ "J"“'HE monotonous narrative of a long-extended 
financial slump poured into my ear by 
Joe Joel, as he walked beside me one evening 
between the Contintental and Piccadilly Corner, 
was identical in every detail with five hundred 
stories I had heard before; but the request with 
which all these anecdotes are headed up was 
built on a new basis, and so out came my half- 
dollar. 

He only wanted that coin to “ inspire confi¬ 
dence,” he declared. Not in me, permit me to 
explain, but in any young gentleman he might 
chance to come across in the course of the 
evening, and inveigle into the wild distractions 
of tossing. “ They soon lose faith,” he said, 

“ when a man keeps on puttin’ down the same 
penny.” 

I told him, as though I had inwardly thought 
the matter over, that I didn’t doubt it. I suppose 
I was in a good temper. It couldn’t have been 
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real; it must have been a stage of intoxication. 
I’ve noticed it in others. One more liqueur of 
old brandy would have overdone it; one less 
would have been too few. Wish I could remem¬ 
ber Ijow many I’d had. 

There had been a time when Joseph’s excessive 
dressiness and remarkable variety of costume 
had won for him the distinguished title among his 
fellows of “The Daily Hint from Paris,” but that, 
alas! was past and gone. Yet Joseph had 
struggled long and (unlike—as his story went— 
his simple, but illustrious, namesake who repulsed 
Mdme. Potiphar) unsuccessfully, and he had the 
reputation of being, when “ business ” was done, 
a model husband. I can’t say that Pm partial to 
the model husband, possibly because he has been 
recommended to my notice at times when I was 
not good-tempered. Generally you find that a 
double-forte allegro wife, wearing a shirt-front 
and a masculine necktie, goes with the model 
husband, and that’s not according to my family’s 
notion of cricket. 

But, worthy or unworthy, Joe was proud of his 
wife and his home, and—hereby hangs this little 
incident 

The varying and uncertain nature of the in¬ 
come of the “ backer of horses ” may possibly 
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account for his ostentation when in funds, and 
nothing pleases the Yiddisher race-goer of the 
lower order more than to show you his nest, and 
how well he has fixed it He mayn’t live in 
the middle of St James’s Park, or be abjp to 
read Homer at sight, but—go and see “his 
little drum, and tell him what you think about it” 
The old subject cropped up last Saturday in 
a Shaftesbury Avenue bar, where Joseph and a 
few of his brethren were congregated, and 
Hopper Isaacs was waxing very truculent about 
his “lot.” Times had been bad, he owned, and 
exes never were heavier — twenty thousand 
hundredweight to the ton—but his old woman 
and “ lord-forbids,” as he called them in rhym¬ 
ing slang, hadn’t wanted for anything. Indeed, 
he bought the gals a new grand planner, with 
a terry-cotta bust of Doctor Adler, and a coloured 
portrait of Victor Wild in a plush frame to 
stand a-top of it, whilst he’d set the old Dutch 
draping the mantel boards in seal plush against 
the summer, when the fires were over. He’d 
got his eye on a inlaid dinin’-table that the 
party what belonged to it wanted sixty quid 
for. And 'ow would he “go” on Sunday, eatin’ 

the roast an’ boiled off a cain-an’-abel that cost 
three-score ? 
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Joe Joel had been listening to all this with 
an air of critical amusement. It might be a 
new and exhilaratin’ experience to his friend 
Bowles, he said, but, since the subject had 
cropped up, probably nobody there was aware 
that for some months past he’d eaten his meals 
off a table that he wouldn’t take a hund’ed for, 
not if it was put down on that bar, there! 

Unsuppressed ribaldry greeted this pronounce¬ 
ment, for it was well known that the grass had 
been very short in Joseph’s country for some 
time; but Joel’s manner was so staid and serious 

that the merriment soon subsided. 

“ You eat off a table you wouldn’t take a 
hund’ed for? I’ll bet you a couple you don’t,” 
cried Isaacs, and he pulled out two sovereigns, 
and slapped them down upon the bar in 

support of his wager. 

Joseph had not the “ready” to cover them, 

but the bet was allowed to stand. 

“My dinner’ll be laid at ha’past seven,” he 
said: “ it’s only round in Gerrard Street, and 
those that cares to look on is welcome. 

And he won his bet, too, did the model 
husband, though the only articles of furniture 
in his basement dining-room were a paraffin lamp, 
a cane-seat chair, an oil-man’s starch box, and 
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a “M'Calls Guide.” For, when the judges 
descended, Josephs baritone better half was 
sitting on the chair with a plate of beans and 

lling out the 
starch box, and taking his seat on the north-end 
of it, and his knife and fork in hand, chipped in 
before all the tit-bits were demolished, and ate 
his dinner off his priceless table—his wife’s 
knees! 





“O FOR OCTOBER" 

TF it indeed be true that all sinners who 
1 hedge at the last moment and die repentant 
shall enter the pearly gates of Paradise to the 
singing of winged choirs, what a rustle there 11 
be amongst the birds when Dave Raphael passes 
the postern gate! None could be surprised 
if the star soloists in the Spirit Chorus tempor¬ 
arily forgot themselves and dropped into the 
mundane ballad of “Fancy Meeting You. 
for David Raphael had never been anything 
else but a gonoph, dyed in the wool from 
his barmitzvah up. With an inconquerab e fond¬ 
ness for the criminal classes, I had taken an 
intellectual interest in David from the time when, 
as a mere schoolboy who had been mercilessly 
caned by a bad-tempered master, he came before 
the public eye, and was termed with delightful 
appropriateness by an enterprising reporter of 
police-court transactions “a raw lad of ten, 
and when at last he was tried for murder-(m 


t 
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a children's game on the beach at Margate he 

playfully buried his burdensome first wife in 

the sand, and subsequently claimed that he went 

away and forgot all about her)—I did not forsake 
him. 

V 

For David was stock-in-trade to me. I do 
not attempt to mislead the reader to suppose 
that these stories of the lower Hebrew life are 
purely imaginary; a man needs help in order 
to raise a laugh; on the other hand, he can 
generally contrive to heave a sigh without assist¬ 
ance. So, whilst David “did the time,” I saw 
to the write-ups and, what is more, got paid 
for them. When the small seaside hotel in which 
Raphael once invested a Derby winnings and 
rechristened by the name of The Guy Fawkes 
Arms, was burned to the ground on the following 
Fifth of November, David tried hard to make 
the jury (before whom the insurance people 
brought him) see that the whole thing was domin¬ 
ated by “ the long arm of coincidence ” ; but they 
were a pig-headed, ignorant lot, as juries generally 
are. David left Margate society for a period 
of five years; but I set aside, out of what I 
realised on the romance, enough to send him 
down to the Newmarket First October immedi¬ 
ately following his release, with six gross of 
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prawns and a couple of packs of cards, and if 
you don’t call that putting an Israelite back 
into the world again, you and I have not 
graduated at the same college of observation. 

Tfcie last time I saw David Raphael was at 
Barnet Horse Fair. Behind a hedge in the 
meadow that lies on the right-hand side of the 
road, away from the boxing booths, the ginger¬ 
bread stalls, the steam roundabouts, and the 
exhibitions of fattened females, he stood by the 
side of an inverted umbrella. The ferrule of 
this article, plunged deep into the greensward, 
kept the brolly stationary, and over its out¬ 
stretched silken breadths were displayed six-and- 
twenty open envelopes. In each envelope was 
a pink card, on which was printed one of the 
capital letters of the alphabet, from A to Z. 
Owing to the fact that the cards were what 
the stationers term “ Court ” size, . and the 
envelopes only “Commercial,” which is smaller, 
nearly one-third of each card and that the top 
third—was in each case exposed. In other 
words, one had to guess from the letters carte de 
visite what its “panel full length” might be 

like. 

The instant I entered the field David left off 
haranguing the grinning crowd gathered around 
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his umbrella, to come forward and welcome me. 
With the effusive ostentation that is intended to 
express sincere cordiality, he pulled out a crocodile- 
skin cigar case, and, selecting two golden-banded 
smokes with consummate care, pressed them upon 
me. As I put them in an outside pocket, so 
that they might be stolen easily, I grasped his 
hand, and thanked him, and enquired how the 
daily scramble went. 

Things had not prospered with him. He had 
been endeavouring to enrichen himself and 
archaeology at the same time by the manufacture 
of paleozoic relics, which he picked up by the 
bushel where the stone-masons were at work 
on some new villa-residences at Brondesbury, 
and after burying them with incantation in his 
back garden on a night when there was no moon, 
and leaving them there till they became discoloured, 
he grubbed them up again, and under the title 
of “ Zuni skin-hatchets,” or “Judean axe-heads,” 
unloaded them on unsuspecting elderly enthusiasts 
with long hair and blue spectacles, who bore the 
derelict bits of building material away, and wor¬ 
shipped them as an Esquimaux does train-oil. 
Unfortunately, David overlooked a bit of an 
inscription in chalk that was upon a chunk of 
a Chaldean temple, and though it was only 
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one little old word of four letters, and might well 
have been inscribed in a devotional spirit, Dave 
completely failed to convince the old Burlington 
Street fogey, who had paid a big price for the 
thing, that the term was well known to the 
ChalSeans, and the old duffer made a police- 
court matter of it. For the second time in his 
career David Raphael donned the broad arrow, 
and now, he had come down to this—to skinning 
the gullibles and society’s irreclaimables at a 
rowdy London horse-fair! He told me with 
all the confidence begotten of old friendship, 
that the game was a “ soft thing ” for him every 
time, if he only kept an eye peeled for the police. 
And David’s eyes were always open : I do believe 
that, like the snakes, he had no eyelids, nothing 
but transparent epidermal envelopes, fixed, im¬ 
movable. 

But while he talked to me his crowd grew 
fidgety. The rustic pleasure-seeker who comes 
into the fair by the first train in the morning 
reckons that when he isn’t absolutely on the jump 
he is losing valuable time. David s umbrella full 
of envelopes, with the tops of the capital letters 
peeping artlessly out, were well enough to give a 
fillip to the indolent curiosity of the passer-by, 
but it needed something more to keep his atten- 
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tion, and while Raphael wasted friendly greetings 
on me, he was losing his audience. 

“Now, chentlemen,” said he, starting to 
remedy all this by advancing towards the brolly 
and rolling up his coat sleeves, “ if ye w^nt to 
give me a doin’ at me own game, an’ go 'ome to 
yer wives an’ sweet’earts with a load o’ money 
that would rupture the kidneys of a jackass, stake 
yer brass an’ don’t waste my time, which is 
limited and valuable. I’m on’y here for a short 
season while my partner in the Klondyke counts 
the wash-up, an’ I ain’t a-doin’ this to benefit 
meself, but simply to give a fresh start in life to a 
deservin’ sportsman, who’s gone broke through 
puttin’ pennies into automatic machines what 
wouldn’t work. Remember, it ain’t like a game 
at cards at which some of yer who don’t play very 
often would be possibly a-pittin’ yerselves against 
a born gambler who’d rather sit an’ shuffle with 
his feet than not have a game at all, but a clear, 
straightforward opportunity for yer to back with 
yer money the opinion yer forms with yer eyes. 
Every letter in the alphabet with on'y the bottom 
’arf of it ’idden, lies before yer in the umbereller. 
The game’s called 4 O for October,’ and you’re 
allowed any reasonable time to make yer ch’ice. 
Now then, there’s a independent fortune waitin’ 
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for every one of yer, on’y, as they say in Turkey, 
first catch yer ’arem. Now, chentlemen, I’ll lay 
any one of yer five bob to one, or twelve-an’- 
sixpence to arf-a-dollar, yer don’t pick out the O 
in ogee!” 

Though several of the simpletons seemed nine- 
tenths persuaded to attempt it, I could not help 
looking round in the expectation of seeing the 
inevitable confederate step forward. Many Jews 
in agricultural disguise—looking like Rabbis at 
the top and ploughboys at the bottom—were 
prowling about the fair, but, curiously, none came. 
Raphael was evidently at work entirely “ on his 
own.” 

Just then an apple-faced person, to whom guile 
may come in ten years after the heavens have 
been rolled into a scroll, decided to try his luck. 
As he dropped his half-crown into David’s palm 
he remarked, more than half ashamed of his 
action : 

“ They say as ’ow a fool an’ his money is soon 
parted ? ” 

“Ah! but it’s a lie,” rejoined Raphael, encour- 
agingly ; if it was so, we shouldn’t ’ear as much as 
we do about the rich fools in the arristocracy. I’ll 
take slight odds ye’ve done me first pop—now 
take yer time, sir, take yer time.” 

H 
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The while the countryman ran his eye over the 
assorted envelopes, and paused between the only 
two letters with uniformly conical tops, Raphael 
gave elaborate manifestations of all the conflicting 
emotions between joy and despair, and whop at 
last the yokel made his choice and picked up an 
envelope, David craned his rubber neck alarm¬ 
ingly, so as to catch sight of the bottom of the 
selected letter at the same moment as his 
customer. Not that the fellow drew the card 
quite out. He pulled it just far enough from the 
folds to satisfy his own curiosity, and then threw 
it down. At the same time Raphael yelled out, 
just as though a great burden had been lifted 
from his shoulders— 

“ Well, well, well! may I die, he’s missed it!” 

So terribly in earnest was he, that the crowd, 
though sympathising with the one of its number 
that had been done, was sensibly impressed. It 
gave David barely time to shuffle and re-arrange 
his envelopes before it pressed forward another 
visual expert with a half-dollar to lose. Again 
and again, up to the seventh time, it essayed to 
find the fifteenth letter of the alphabet, but 
always failed, and then, one by one, it slunk 
away. As it did so, David gathered his envelopes 
up and closed the umbrella, preparatory to moving 
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to a fresh pitch, for you cannot keep raising new 
crops on the old soil. 

“ It ain’t really five to one ag’inst ’em findin* 
it,” he said to me with a chuckle, “ it’s fifty million 
to ojie ag’inst ’em every time! ” 

I asked him why. 

“ Lord love me! I should ha’ thought you 
would ha’ guessed it,” he replied, “ why, both 
the O’s is Q’s when you pull ’em out 1 ” 


5? 
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THE DEMOLITION OF DOOK’S 

PLACE 


TV/TUCH problematical information is from time 
to time thrust upon me, as the worthy 
magistrate observed, when the fair defendant who 
had bashed the night - cabman in the jaw, 
“ described herself as an actress,” but as the 
Israelitish gent, who sat peeling prawns by the 
side of the fly-driver on the box-seat, persisted in 
discussing the matter in shouts with his kinsman 
who shared the hind cushion with me, I had willy- 
nilly to hear all there was to hear about the pro¬ 
posed demolition of Duke’s Place, Houndsditch, 
and the driving forth of the residents of that 
aristocratic locality. It was one of the pleasing 
penalties of a two-bob-all-are-welcome-fly-ride 
between Richmond and Hurst Park, and, ever 
ready to add to my stock of worldly knowledge 
by lending a collective ear, the narrative was as 
welcome as was the sweet, gentle tune which the 


summer breeze was whistling to the yellow wheat 
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—grateful, appreciative wheat, that bobbed and 
nodded its many heads to keep time to the 
zephyrs’ music. 

“ Really, sir/’ remarked my cushion-mate, 
dragging me into the discussion, “ one by one 
they’re a-doin’ away with all the interestin’est 
old lan’ marks in London, ain’t they ? Look at 
that ’istorical old bit be’ind the north side o’ Fleet 
Street: Dr Johnson’s old carser has been swep’ 
away, an' what is there, let me arst yer, that’s got 
any romance or int’rest about it—bar, of course, 
the Albert Club? But, lor, bless yer ’art, if 
you’re goin’ to talk about clubs, what price the 
old clubs in Dook’s Place?” 

“Old Sol Bergmann’s!” prompted the prawn- 

peeler on the box. 

“Accha Nebbish! Old Sol Bergmann’s!’ 
asserted my right-hand Hebrew, evidently with 
keen relish for the recollection. “ And yet, mind 
yer, Old Sol—Uncle Sol as everybody called ’im 
—never could ha’ done as he did if Dook s Place 
hadn’t been abserlootly the sportin' centre o’ the 
East End! ” 

“That’s so,” chimed in the sportsman on the 
front seat. 

“They was sportsmen in Dook’s Place from 
the time they was B’rmitzvah, sir; if a boy 
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couldn’t read cards thro’ the backs by the time 
he was thirteen, special prayers was said for 
him! And sich keen players they was, too. 
Why, they got me into a game one night, an’ 
they 4 readied ’ the ’ands quicker than Jdell 
could scorch a feather on a windy night Oh, 
it was thick! I tell you, if a man wanted to 
spit, he 'ad to spit on the table. If he’d ha’ 
turned his head to do it, he’d have ’ad four 
aces to beat—cert I I reckon as old Sol couldn’t 
ha’ lived without a pack of broads. If he couldn't 
find anybody to play with him, he’d play alone, 
an’ I’ll never forget the night I saw him on 
his lonesome, a-settin on the end o’ the pier 
at Brighton, playin’ Patience by himself He 
was waitin’ for the wind to blow a King from 
the top of a nine that he wanted for his third 
suit! Oh, he was a spieler! Whilst as for 
race - ’orses, why Manny Bendet’s little boy— 
he was on’y eleven years old, sir-” 

44 Ten an’ eight months,” corrected the man 
on the box. 

44 Ten an’ eight months, then—when he could 
trace back the pedigree of every race-’orse that 
ever was foaled since Waxy was a two-year-old, 
an’, bein’ put on his mettle once at a Brismelah 
party, may I die if he didn’t trace Gang Forward 
back to the sire of Balaam’s ass! ” 
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“He was a fair take-down,” ejaculated the 
prompter, wagging his head from side to side 

in sheer admiration. 

“ Not dead, I hope?” I ventured. 

“No fear, he ain’t,” cried the anecdotal 

Red Sea pedestrian warmly; “ he’s packin up 
a parcel in Johannesburg—and what a parcel! 
Dead? No Dook’s place-r ever dies, ’ceptin’ 
in the height of affluence an' Sutherland Avenoo! 
They’re too ’ot to die; Sheol could show em 
nothing 1 An’ as to the fraternal feelin’ amongst 

* em _ w hy, Freemasonry’s a blind kitten to it! 

I calls to mind a risin’ young ‘ Place-r—Izzy 
Beldola his name was—who ’ad long been 
a bit of a mystery to the neighbours. All 
Jews goes racin’ a good deal, but they gene’lly 
haves°some sort o’ business to come back to— 
cigar-makin’, tailorin’, fruit, or di’monds. One 
o’ the gardens—Covent or ’Atton—is pretty 
sure to know something about ’em, but they 
didn’t about Izzy Beldola. Yet he always 
seemed to ’ave plenty o’ geldt, the aristocratistest 
cut o’ clothes that ever come out o’ the Poultry, 
an’ smoked cigars that certainly wasn’t built in 
Mile End. Well, one Saturday night late when 
all the Yiddisher aristocracy was back from 
the Theatres and settled down to chemin de 
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fer in old Sol Bergmann’s club — in strolls 
Izzy Beldola. He punts at the ‘chemmy’ 
for awhile, till presently he chucks down a 
new florin that had no more ‘ring’ in it than 
a kid’s lead nicker. Old Sol Bergmann was 
on to it like a cat on to a mouse; with one swift 
grab he’d got the shlenter!” 

“Izzy," he says, slowly and seriously, as he 
fixes his old grey eyes on Beldola, as though he 
could pin him with ’em to .the opposite wall, 
“ you oughter be d-d well ashamed o’ yerself I ” 

Beldola’s face was crimson. He was too 
confused an’ flabbergasted to say much, but he 
grasped old Uncle Sol’s hand nervously, and 
stammered out something imploring an’ penitent. 

“You’re a d-d disgrace, sir," again said 

the old man, never taking his eyes off the 
miserable culprit. “ Not only is there no ring 
in the coin, but you’ve handled your mould so 
carelessly that the milled edges don’t go evenly; 
bring ’em round — every one of ’em — to me 
to-morrow mornin’, an’ I’ll see if we can make 
’em passable on my lathe!" 
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AT SUCCOTH 


An epistle addressed by Mr Moses Bent into, of 
Bevis Marks , to his Nephew in Johanms- 
burg , on tke eve of the Feast of Tabernacles. 


My Dear Chudah, 

I dessay you rememper 
dot case of de olt lady vhat set in de pit at 
de bantomime an’ vhas so shocked at de 
harlekervin an’ his columpine, don’t ye ? 
Anyvay, first of all de columpine t’rew herselluf 
packvards into de harlekervin s arms, an he 
planted a kiss on ’er lips, vhilst he tickled the 
sole of er left shoe; den she shprang up an’ 
palanced herself on his vishpone vhile he 
t'rew her a kiss in de air, a,n’ so it vent on 
till at las’ de olt lady held up her Baisley shawl 
in vront of her face, an’ exglaims out loud: 
“Veil, veil, veil, all I can say is, dat I hope 
dey’re married!” And, up to a year ago, dot 
vhas de ghief anxiety of all Bevis Marks vit’ 


regard to little Ray Felix, now Mrs Solly 
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Oppenheim. Vhell, notvithstandin’ that ve all 
thought vhen they spent their honeymoon at 
a blace called Nantymohel it vhas a delicate 
hint that they didn’t intend to have no family, 
they made their first Brismelah a month ago, 
an’ the ’ole affair vhas vun run o’ shlemozzles 
from shtart to finish. I begun to think it ’ud 
nefer come orf—there vhas so many upsets o’ 
vun kind and another. Vhat vith the geurister 
vantin’ to gif the paby laughin’ gas; a vrient of 
Solly’s, a low pullack collectin! orferins for the 
Society in a sardine tin, an’ a Goyisher nussmaid 
a-callin’ the mohel “ ole quarter o’ brisket, cut 
thin,” vhilst she subsekervently vent and buzzed 
me for a bit o’ shinus vhat vhas in my ofercoat 
pocket vhen I ’anded it to her to be ’ung up; 
may I take a miesa down the shteps o’ the shool 
if it vhas there vhen I got the ofercoat pack 
again! And yow did she ’and it me—a ’olden’ 
of it at arms’ length from ’er vith Morry’s fire- 
tongs ; I gif you my vord, if it hadn’t peen as 
I’m so friendly vith Solly, an’ known his fam’ly 
efer since I’ve bin in practice, I’d a said some¬ 
thing to her as vould a put ’er considerin’ cap on. 

It vhas a peautiful child, tho’, and, t’rough 
nothink short of a daylight roppery, run second 
in the Yiddisher Veight-for-Age Bapy Show, 
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held in Commercial Road East, last veek. And 
all t’rough the vinner, a pug-nosed kid vith all 
his limbs as shtraight as a gun-barrel bein’ 
brought to be veighed vith a great big heavy 
pair 9’ leg-irons on for a shlenter. They never 
scaled less than three pounds and a ’arf, by my 
gezundt. It’s dishgraceful! 

Pontius Hobinstock give hisself a nice showin 
up last Shobbas night, by my blessed gezundt. 
Ye know ve all goes and sphiels now an’ again 
in a little publicans back kitchen, vhat shpiels 
hisself sometimes, ’specially vhen he’s shikkur. 
He thinks he plays better vhen he’s shikkur; 
plays with more confidence! Veil, veil, live 
and let live, says I. Veil, ve’d been playin’ bluff 
all the evenin’, and the poor public-house shlemiel 
had done in all the prewers’ geldt, an’ vhas a 
mor’gagin’ the beer-engine to Louis Larzareth 
to pay for a seekvence flush as he hadn t got, 
’nd sayth I, “ Don’t ye think ith time ve give 
over fur the night?” “So help me never, I 
do,” sayth the lantlordt ; considerin’ as Lou 
Larzareth, who needn’t a-been as mean as that , 
had commenced a-takin’ down the beer-engine, 

just a-cos he’d lent a couple o’ couter on it- 

“ All right,” I sayth, “give over.” Then ve 
all counts up our vinnins, and, vhilst ve’re a-doin 
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of it, Pontius shouts out, u Here, servelp me, 
vhat’s this? — somepody’s run in two ’Anover 
Jacks on me ! ” Ve never sayth a vord; none 
of uth. Pontius kicks up a great gershrei. 
44 Vhen I sith down to play here/’ sayth l^e, “ I 
conthiderth I’m thitting vith ’onest men and gentle¬ 
men. I shvear I’ll find out vhat thief there ith in 
the room vhath done this. George, ith it you?" 

44 No, I’ll swear it ain’t,” cries the publican. 

44 You vouldn’t suthpect me o’ sich a thing?” 
sayth I. 

“ Nor me,” sayth Judah Cohen. 

44 Veil it mutht be vun of yer,” sayth Pontius, 
“ cos there’s on’y two others playin’—me and 
my brother—an’ he wouldn’t do it— leastvays , not 
vitkout tellin 7 ne artervards , an he ain't said a 
vord ! ” 

By the vay, Chudah. dere’s a independent 
fortune to be picked up by de man dat invent 
a brocess for maltin’ shpielin cards vaterproof. 
Vhy? Veil, no schorum, I tell ye. Ve found 
a mug the other nicht—not the publican vhat 
shpiels best vhen he’s shikkur, but a shlemiel 
o’ kvite another colour. He vhas a surgical in¬ 
strument-maker’s son, an’ as Solly Josephs (vhat 
shtood in the cut-up) said : 44 No matter if it ain’t 
all ready geldt, ye can take a instryment or 
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two sich as a scalpel or a bist’ry, you can alvays 
turn them into geldt in our relitchion." Even 
a few button-’ooks vould a sold to the froom, 
as is frekvently troupled vith makin’ Halitza. 
It vhjs a Sunday nicht, the Goyus’s shobbas 
’nd ve three, me, Solly Josephs, and “ Sugar” 
Cohen all a-shlenterin’ ve vhos Goyim, ’appens 
to meet the young chentleman a-valkin' round 
the duck’s mickvah in de Rechent’s Bark ’nd 
vinkin’ at the shiksa’s. “ Good ev’nin,” I says, 
shmoosin I knew 'im, “did ye vin yer money 
at Leicester ? ” says I ; and that opened up a 
ackvaintance. Ve valks all the efenin till the 
pubs shut at elefen, ’nd then “Sugar” (who’s 
a new ’and at the shpieling mossamotten, ’n not like 
efer to make a vurkman either) says, “Come an’ 
’ave a glass up in my rooms in Dorset Street ? ” 
Ve all goes—by mine and yours, vhat a vunder 
’n “Sugar” pokes the fire, ’n vheels out the 
creen-gloth taple, ’n says, “ Vhat d’ye say to make 
jest vun pank?” I says, “ I nefer gample, Mister 
Cowen”—ve alyays gif ’im the ow for it vhen 
ve’re vith the Goyus; it’s more chenteel an’ not 
so peastly Yiddishes “ Veil,” he says, “ ye don t 
suppose I vant to vin your money. Play for 
farthin’s.” “For my part,” ses I, “send to the 
gornchandler’s ’nd play for locusts.” Erventually 
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it’s arranched ve’re to shtart vith a drei bob 
bank; Solly takes the bank. I see “ Sugar ” 
a-vurryin’ apout, an’ I vhispers, “ Vhat d’ye 
vant?” “All right,” ses he, “I’m a-goin’ to gif 
’im someting to dringk; he ain’t game enough 
to blunge yet.” He gits out some dringk; he 
says; “’Ere, sir, ’low me to orfer yer a dringk. 
Raisin vine ’nd potash,” says “ Sugar.” “ Ain't 
yer got nothink else ? ” says the young chentleman. 
“Yuth, some rum and soda,” says “Sugar.” 
Vhell, he says he’ll ’ave that, as there ain’t 
nothink else, ’nd “ Sugar ” pours out some rum. 
Here comes the shlemozzle—jest as ye vhas 
all retty to get a pit, vith Solly a-bankin’ an’ 
having tied a tephillin bag roundt him, to “get 
it ” in—“ Sugar ” opens the soda. Acha Nebbish 1 
He lets the gork vly, an’ shpurts the soda all 
ofer the little creen-gloth taple, an’ you should 
ha’ seen those shpielin’ cards ! As soon as the vet 
touched ’em they rolled and they gurled up 
like Katzenyammers’ Kosher Jumbles on a Aruv 
Pasach, an’ vhat didn’t roll and gurl up shtuck 
all together as though they’d a been coated vith 
glue. They vhas rooind; shpoilt to pap. Ve 
tried to write out a pack vith some old returning’- 
thanks-for-shivva-visits-cards ’nd a ben and ingk, 
but even vhen they vhas done ve couldn’t vurk 
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vith ’em, 'nd so didn’t get anythink—not efen 

a speccerlum or a putton-’ook! 

’Ave ye ’eard apout 'Arris Jacobs a puyin 
Golt Mine Shares? No? Ah, ye should! Ye 
know vhat a born shlemiel 'Arris alvays vhas 

_I alvays said it vhas along of not ’avin enough 

for minyan at the brismelah—and now he’s gone 
in for speculatin’. It come about like this: 
'Arris vhas a valkin' throo 'Atton Garden vhen 
he meets old Yussuf Volfenhawser. “ Ach 
Yussuf, vas machts du?” “ Y'alright. I’m 
tryin’ shtill kouf myself.” “ Vhat you know?” 
“ Vhy, I’m toldt the Menasseh ben Matseer Mine 
is goot goots. Dey’re grushing dis month, ’nd 
de shares '11 rise sure.” “Yussuf, I puy some 
o' dem shares vor a rise.” Vhell, he runs off 
to the orfice o’ the Gompany nd he sees the 
manager. “Gutt morgen, sir, says he, vhats 
the price o’shares?” “Forty-nine sellers, forty- 
eight puyers,” says the manager. “ Ne kaufen ze 
mier, ein hondred.” He pays his ready geldt, and 
goes pack to Yussuf. “ Ich hob gekauft Men- 
asseh’s und bazalled 49s.” “ Mozzeltoff, says 

Yussuf, “ you vill mach geldt—the least ten schill¬ 
ing by the end o’ the month.” Veil, them shares 
used to keep 'im avake all nichts. They vorried 
him so he proke off vith his chollah. At the end 
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o’ the month he puy sa Financial Times % and 
turns to the reports. 44 Menasseh’s crushed 550 
ounces gold ! ” He rushes off to Yussuf: 44 You 
vhas kvite right, my poy; what shall I do now ? ” 
44 Sell,” says Yussuf. He’s in a great gerscbvindt 
to get to the city ; at last he sees the manager. 
44 Vhat brice now?" says he. 44 Veil,” says the 
manager, 44 they’re down, sellers forty, buyers 
thirty-nine.” 44 Veepin’ Rachel!” says ’Arris; 
44 vhy, I read in the paper as you’d grushed fife 
hondred fifty ounces, yet shares goes down?” 
44 Vhell, don’t yer see,” says the manager, 44 there's 
all that goldt less in the mine ! ” 

Sufferin’ Lazarus! he’d nefer thought o’ that. 
It vhas awful ard ’avin to sell ’em pack at a 
ten schillin’ loss; but vhat ’urt ’im more vhas 
’avin to pay brokerage ! 

Pore ’Arris, mine’s the ’eart to feel for him, 
for, kervite petveen ourselves, Chudah, I’ve 
chust dropped a shmall intependency myself, an’ 
over—vhat d’ye t’ink—foot-racin’! Ye remem- 
per little Dave Moss, vhat used to vin all dem 
amateur cups at de Pow Groundts? Vhell, he 
come to me six weeks ago, an’ he says; 44 Ach, 
guv’nor, I see as ’ow de coalies up at Cardiff is 
gettin’ up a big race for novices,” says Dave. 
44 De on’y conditions is dot strangers an’ visitors 
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has to give ’em fifty yards in a mile—(they must 
fancy theirselves a bit!)—an*, vhilst de stake *ud 
do me a bit o’ good, you might back me for a 
vinter’s keep, ’specially if you ain’t landed it 
over ^the Siezerwitch an’ Cambridge. Now are 
you game to stand de exes for me to go down 
dere—say, as a hawker of ’airpins an’ praces 
an’ collar studs, an’ things—an’ cop dis pot ? ” 
** Dave,” says I, “ if ye mean goin’ skervare, dere’s 
always money to pack yer in Mo Penrimo’s kick.” 

If I don’t,” says Dave, “may I nefer kiss de 
Shobbas Guyer again ; is dot good enough ? ” an’ 
as you may pe sure, Chudah, I pulls out two 
quid to go on vith, an’ appoints to go down to 
Cardiff vith him nex’ mornin’. 

It bein’ a Saturday evenin’ vhen ve enters 

Vales, Dave gets out at a little station about a 

mile short o’ the town, so’s to enter it by the 

road with his pox o’ vares slung be’ind ’im—a 

sort o’ Yiddisher minstrel poy, by the way, barrin’ 

that his “wild ’arp ” was wash-leathers, an’ his 

“ father’s sword ” was ’arf a gross o’ fifty-bladed 

penknives. Veil, by my directions, he rents a 

little pedroom in a pack street, rests hisself all 

day, an’ of a evenin’ drops into the pubs vhere 

most o’ the coalies is to be found. He makes 

it a point to show ’em all his novelties, an’ is 
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very p’rticklar always to valk vith a bit of a limp, 
as if he vhas rocky on the plates. Hes always 
got a joke an’ a bit o’ chootspa’ for ’em, has Dave, 
an' vhenefer they gits extra merry he sings ’em 
that old thing as Mo ’Art used to do ^t de 
Bazaar, “The Ammy Knife.” Dey likes that, 
’cos it’s a bit chootspatik, and dey gits to take a 
bit of a int’rest in Dave too. Veil, finally, it’s 
arranged that Dave shall run in the big race, 
startin’ vith a few other visitors at scratch. 
Dere’s one or two little bookies there as lays 
eights an’ tens, an’ don’t you think I don’t ’elp 
meself to some of it, too! Dere’s a good bit 
o’ stuff goes on a fellow as we ain’t seen, the 
“Unknown from Tenby”; but as we ’ear he’s 
on’y a miner, we don’t get very anxious about 'im. 

The day o’ the race comes round, an* 
a clorious day it is—that is, as far as de 
veather’s concerned. Every collier in Cardiff, 
with his missus an’ his kids, is there, dressed 
out like buck-rats at a terrier’s funeral. Pre¬ 
parations is made for de pig race, an’ a rare long 
time’s spent in gettin’ the men on the mark. 
The “Tenby Unknown” is a little veedy pit of 
a cove, thinks I, for a collier, an’ he was as plack 
as the coal in the seam ; I shouldn’t think he’d 
washed hisself for a month. At last the pistol 
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fires, an’ avay they goes. First fifty yards they’re 
all in a bunch ; den de beer begins to tell. As 
they pass the half-mile post there’s only two 
in it; de “Unknown from Tenby ” is leading 
Dav^ by about forty yards. Thinks I to meself, 
this is all right; Dave can go up to ’im when 
he wants to. But, may I die! he couldn’t. 
Vhenefer Dave put on a spurt, so did the 
Unknown. Veil, Dave could see me a gesticu¬ 
latin’ to ’im, so he makes a desperit effort, and 
races up to within thirty yards o’ the black ’un, 
though, py now, de black 'un was nearly ’ome. 
Then, as they passes me on the run in, you 
could ha’ knocked me down vith a feather as I 
heard the “ Unknown from Tenby ” shout at Dave: 

“ Shemor Beni, Dave, ye vant’s a bit more 
chochum to play a good shlemiel! ” 

It vhas Mo Fisher—Mo Fisher all a-covered 
in coal dust! Mo Fisher vhat von de Cocoa 
Cup against all East London, an’ could give 
terventy yards in a hunderd to anything as ever 
vore a arbah-kanfos! An’ ve found out arter- 
vards as de plighter ’ad been a vurkin’ in de 
coal mines for six veeks, so’s to get dot fifty 
yards allowance! 

I’ve ’ardly de 'eart to rite more, though I’m 
bound to tell yer as de Beth Din has fined Jakey 
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Trenner ten shillin's for sellin* a man a twopenny 
cigar on the shobbas. The man as smoked the 
cigar has recovered, else Jakey vould a got it 
hotter. 

Yer Aunt Beckie an' me joins in affectionate 
good wishes to all, Chudah, an’ I remains, as of 
old,— Yer Ungle, 

Mo. 


THE TRAGIC END OF GOODIE 

TWO-SHOES 

/ T V WENTY years of tireless observation 
A brings me to the conclusion that the 
average Hebrew of the lower middle class who 
applies himself seriously to the business of back¬ 
ing horses invariably manages to accumulate 
three changes of diamond shirt-studs, and the 
double chins of opulence in from five to three 
years of his side Galway’s beginning to turn 
grey; but from all intellectual standards Isaac 
Goodman, better known on the race-course as 
“Little Goodie Two-Shoes,” was below the 
average. Though under the Yiddisher middle 
age — which is fifty — he bore the imprints of 
the feet of forty crows upon the skin at the 
outer corners of his eyes, and the numberless 
lines that furrowed up his face might have been 
photographed for a lunatic’s bird’s-eye impression 
of the rails at Rugby Junction. Slightly bent 
in the back, he invariably carried his left hand 
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behind him, whilst with his right he leant upon 
an ash-plant—an attitude peculiar to music-hall 
delineators of the aged negro as he never was 
or will be. Let me put a little emphasis upon 
Goodie’s leaning upon his stick. Getting about 
was a matter of considerable difficulty to him, 
for he had more corns, bunions, and enlarged 
toe-joints than Mr Alcock had ever catalogued, 
whilst old-standing rheumatism had left him a 
legacy in the shape of an odd twist that had 
brought his two heels together, and turned his 
toes outward in a meritorious imitation of the 
hands of Big Ben when at a quarter to three, 
or, again, at fifteen minutes past nine. 

In the days before his rheumatism caused his 
pedal extremities to “ ruck ” on him Goodman 
had been called “ Goodie,” but when the changed 
gait, and the hobble, and the slashed old boots 
became painfully permanent, the kindly com¬ 
mentator of the course of that past day, Mr 
Walter Laburnum, tacked on the “Little” and 
the “Two-Shoes,” and the new name stuck. 

Goodie was a dead shnorrer, dyed in the 
wool, and he never understated the evils that 
oppressed him. The ordinary cadger besetting 
the approach to the railway at the end of the 
day s racing generally states simply that he’s 
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broke, and then leaves the rest to your 
generosity. Goodie never let it be at that! 
As he shambled along beside you, rattling oft' 
his woes in an agonised undertone, you gathered 
tha^he’d lost every bet he’d had during the day, 
got punched in the jaw by mistake by a book¬ 
maker’s minder, upset out of a trap coming back 
from the course, and had his ticket sneaked 
whilst lying in the road ; and, as if all this were 
not enough, he’d just been bitten through the 
dress-improver by an organ-grinder’s monkey, 
“outside of ’Arry Taggs, just afore you come 
along.” How could you withhold a shilling? 

His beggarly impecuniosity notwithstanding, 
it was an evil day for Goodie when he threw in his 
lot with Ben Simmons, for Ben Simmons was a 
regular social blister. Ben was a real bad egg; 
still Goodie in his helplessness felt in sore need 
of a prop and partner, and Simmons was badly 
in want of a foil. For though he had all the 
assurance that was needed to jump up in the 
ring with only eighteenpence in his pocket, and 
lay three ponies to one against the favourite in 
running, he lacked somebody — anybody big 
enough to hold a betting book—to remain on 
the pitch and be torn limb from limb by an 
infuriated mob after the favourite had just got 
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up in the last stride, and he himself was on his 
way to the next county. 

There came a fateful day's end at Hurst Park 
when, by a series of curious mischances, Simmons 
and his aged partner left off absolutely rapless. 
They had not between them the price of a 
single railway ticket back to “the smoke," and 
all they sought to borrow from responded with 
a refusal or a lie. So out upon the road that 
runs past Dick Dunn's stronghold they turned— 
that woeful road which the local authorities are 
wont to repair by strewing it with irregular 
stones, ranging in size from that of the tomtit’s 

Doctor Parker’s head — and trudged 
laboriously along in the direction of Hampton 
Court. Their only beacon was the outside 
chance of their reaching Tagg’s Hotel, or 
Johnnie Mayos, in time to pross on some laggard 
pal for a “ sip o’ Ramsgate,” and then—over the 
Bridge, through Bushey Park to London. 

As night joined her flats over the sleepy 
riparian hamlet of Isleworth, the brace of leg- 
weary Israelites entered her market square, and 
gazed with hopes not quite extinguished for the 

possible lamp of a casual ward. But all was dark 
—dark as Egypt. 

By my gezundtl observed Simmons, exhausted. 
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de prodigal son vit’ his goat-skin pants an' ever- 
lastin’ pine-nut diet ain’t in it vit’ this ! May I 
die, Goodie, but I vouldn’t mind to do a bit o’ 
dental vork on a stone-pile to-morrer mornin’ for 
a casyal doss to-night. Hey ? ” 

Goodie Two-Shoes only emitted a groan_he 

was past all badinage. A rod or so ahead the 
last shop remaining open threw a flood of gas¬ 
light across the uneven roadway. It was one of 
those Italian ice-cream and chop-and-fried-potato 
joints, with the stereotyped window display of 
gallon beakers of lemon julep, chocolate rolling- 
pins with “Menier” on them, and a marching 
battalion of Worcester-sauce bottles. Simmons 
no sooner saw it than his plan of action was 
conceived and framed. With a rough injunction 
to his aged companion to “ buck up and face the 
music,” he strode along till he reached the shop. 

Deeds, not words, win the world. Without 
hesitating an instant, lest the extremely unlikely 
contingency of his mind changing should arise, 
Simmons walked into the ice-cream shop, and, as 
a spring bell fixed over the door rang out the 
notification of his entry, a big, good-looking, 
copper-coloured young woman came out from a 
parlour at the back of the counter. Her quiet 
dress of black could not conceal her nationality. 
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To the artistic eye she would have looked all the 
prettier with a folded cloth upon her head, with a 
necklace of big gold beads about her throat, and 
a coarse white chemise triumphing over an 
abbreviated stay-bodice. These, with a c black 
skirt, a blue apron, and hobnailed, rusty-brown-*- 
highlows, would have brought Eyre Street Hill 
to Isleworth; but to-night Teresa was dis¬ 
guised. 

“ Bong svar! ” said Simmons, as she came 

towards him, ‘‘vhat apoud de Seenyore Frang- 

pani, Missie. Is he in?” 

Evidently none too assured by this assortment 

of dialects, the maiden answered : 

“ Ah no, he ees out-doors.” 

“ Ay be-ang,” continued Benjamin, adding, 

“ ’an vhat apoud de Seenyore Spaghitti—is 
he in?” 

“Ah no, also he is out-doors,” she replied; 
and somehow the information seemed to please 


Simmons amazingly. 

“Veil, look ’ere, mio caro,” he went on, “jes’ 

g° 

a couple o’ bundles o’ grass-” 

“ A whatta, sare ? ” 

“ Grass,” explained Ben, “ sparrer-grass. Ain't 
yer got none ? ” 


’an put us on eight chops, vith fried pertaters. 
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Ah no, she said, shaking her head bewitch- 
ingly. 

“Then I s’pose ve’ll ’ave to do vidout it/ 
muttered Benjamin; “any’ow, go an’put the chops 
an* the pertaters on, there’s a dear." 

* With that the precious pair sat down, and the 
girl disappeared. 

Goodie, old man, observed Mr Simmons, as 
he helped himself to a bumper of cherry brandy 
in a stone tea-cup, and, by way of making a start, 
picked up a brownish cake—something like a 
bed-key covered with chocolate—and proceeded 
to munch it, “ life ain’t in ’oldin’ the biggest cards, 
but in playin a poor ’and well. That’s towrah, 
ain t it? ’Ere, ’ave a drop o’ this yere cordial?" 

Did ever chops taste as these eight did ? 
Could Monico himself have fried potatoes better? 
Assuredly not. 

“ I kin ’ardly believe, Ben," said Goodie, as he 
finished picking the last bone, and caught up a 
would-be-friendly black kitten to wipe his greasy 
fingers on, “ I kin ’ardly believe as ve ’aven't 
backed every vinner on the day; if ve 9 ad, ve 
couldn’t ha’ done ourselves no better! ’’ 

Simmons only smiled with conscious superiority. 
As he removed the grease from his hands by a 
self-invented process of rubbing them together 
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and over and over one another, he grinned the 
grin of the man who has given a good dinner, 
and observed: 

“An’ now, vhat should ye say, Goodie, if ve 
vas to vind up by a-backin’ a real vinner ? ” c* 

“An’ vhat vould that be?” enquired Goodie, 
with all the density of the beneficed. 

Simmons looked around a little as he leaned 
forward, and said quietly : 

“The till. Goodie, vhat’s the matter vith the 

till ? ” 

Teresa must have been listening to her cus¬ 
tomers, for at this point she came suddenly into 
the shop, her great eyes wide open with undis¬ 
guised apprehension. 

“ Anytinka more, sare ? ” she asked. 

“Veil, yes, there is,” said Ben, smiling his 
sweetest; “vhat should ye say if I vas to kiss yer?” 

Her eyes were large enough at all times, but 
they opened far wider than usual at Simmons’ 
words. For an instant she looked him up and 
down like an infuriated tigress; then her com¬ 
mercial instinct gained a temporary mastery. She 
shrugged her shoulders, and forced a smile, and 
said : 

“Ah no, no fooleeshness, sare. Payayour 
bill—no keess.” 
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But Benjamin was not the sort of gallant to 
be restrained by a mere maid’s disinclination. 
Besides, he had grown so used to the artificial 
repulses of the olive-skinned girls of the Ghetto, 
amongst whom he was accounted a perfectly 
^outrageous darling, that feminine rebuffs only 
served to egg him on. He got up from the 
table, crossed the shop floor in a couple of strides, 
and made an ineffectual attempt to enclose the 
alien beauty in his arms. Herein he failed. She 
dodged behind a hinged flap in the counter and 
closed it down behind her. 

“No sare, no sare, you must notta do zat,” 
said she, temporising from her ambush, “paya 
your bill and go, or else-” 

“Veil, or else vhat?” cried Ben, taking up 
her words. 

“Oh,” said she, stopping herself with a short, 
pretty laugh, “ eet is no a-mattar eef you paya 
your bill. Please to-a do.” 

But Ben wanted that veiled threat explained. 
So, dropping the love-making like a red-hot rivet, 
he became suddenly transformed into a bully. 

• “ Let’s ’ear about dis ‘ or else ’ business,” he 
demanded. “Vhat d’ye mean you’ll do, ‘or 
else ’ ? ” 

“ I a-mean,” said the girl, vith 


an amount 
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of firmness that showed her grasp on the serious 
turn affairs had taken, “that eef you do not 
paya your bill and a-stop dees fooleeshness—veil, 

I sail call up Joh.” 

Simmons simply roared with laughter. He 
fancied himself with his fists in any rough-and-^ 
tumble, and had graduated amongst the human 
scum that fight with bottles. He knew too, where 
to bite a man to hurt him most; so that the idea 
of taking on the pretty Roman’s “Joh” was 
beer and skittles and sixpenny smokes to him. 

“Jes’ call up this champion o’ the macaroni 
middle-veights,” cried Benjamin pleasantly, when 
his laughter had somewhat subsided; “call ’im 

up, you-! an’ I’ll make him vish his mudder 

’ad bin a boy.” 

As he spoke, he grabbed the girl’s left arm in 
his left fist, as though he meant to strike her, in 
his hold, but she managed to wriggle to where 
the ring of a trap-door glistened in the flooring. 

In an instant she had raised the trap and called 
down, three times— 

“Joh! Joh ! JOH ! 

And, verily and truly —iip “ JOH ” came / 

First there was heard his stertorous breathing, 
as though ascending ladders was work that didn’t 
altogether suit him, then appeared his head and 
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shoulders, and finally he stood upon the scantling 
around the hole in the floor, in all his ursine 
majesty, a—magnificent buff-brown bear! 

For an instant he stood there, oscillating like an 
inverted pendulum, rocking to and fro ; a mighty 
•jietronome without the “ tic-tac, tic-tac.” It is 
a favourite trick among the bears, and Joh had 
been practising it all day. His little beady eyes 
shifted from Simmons to Goodman, and Goodman 
to Simmons, and he smelt stronger than a gallon 

o o 

of ammonia. 

As Joh took his first giant stride across the 
floor, Simmons tore open the shop door and fled ; 
but Goodman was not able. White as a virgin’s 
winding-sheet, he stood transfixed to the boards, 
till the huge bear, in its second stride, closed its 
hairy forearms around him, and hugged him to 
its breast. 

• • • • • 

Goodie was not quite dead when the bear 
relaxed its hold and dropped him, but his vital 
spark flickered and petered out as he was being 
carried on a shutter to the nearest surgery, and 
the surgeon bound the corpse with blind tape to 
keep the crushed skeleton within together for the 
post-mortem; whilst Joh was rewarded with a 
stale scone-cake which the flies had blown beyond 
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the saleable point, and, feeling that only a thin 
sheet of paper remained between heaven and 
himself, he backed down into his cellar like a good 
bear, to go a-playing at being a metronome 
again. c 





J 


A PURELY SPORTING BIT 

In our own particular little combination of 
bright particular City sportsmen, using the bar 
of the “Woolpack,” we’d always fought a bit 
shy of a certain Sam Solomons. Not that 
anybody in the little coterie had ever proclaimed 
Sam a sharp, but language was invented for 
the purpose of concealing the thoughts, and 
the utterly irrelevant eloquence into which 
prudent men strayed when asked how far Sam 
might be regarded as a person of strict integrity, 
was something quite a field ahead of yours-for- 
the-belt. 

There are plenty of men going about London 
who, without being actual swindlers, stand pretty 
high in the sleuth industry, and Sam kept his 
corner of the fabric elevated, it seemed to my dull 
comprehension, by enticing the unwary into use¬ 
less arguments about which they would subse¬ 
quently bet. The leisure hours which others 

K 
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employed— profitably, let us hope—in pondering 
over the future state, Sam squandered in calcu¬ 
lating precisely how much liquid the new water- 
bottles at the “ Palmerston ” held, or how the 
girth of the cheese at “Simpson’s” migljt be 
ascertained by training the nude eye up and* 
down a foot-rule. 

And yet we stood him. 

Such is the overweening vanity of man, or 
men, that we not only stood him, but many of 
us betted with him, paid up cheerfully when we 
lost, and were even too polite to groan at him 
when he told us the venerable story of what 
the rude man said to the three old women in the 
train—and told it as having happened to himself, 

too! 

One afternoon last autumn seven of us met in 
a bar, and made one more endeavour to discuss 
the weather—and still have a pure heart. Some¬ 
where about 3.15 a rumour started that it had left 
off raining, but it. was erroneous. It had only 
paused to spit on its hands, as it were, and get 
a fresh grip. As soon as I had rolled up and 
buttoned the umbrella left in the decoy-jar in 
my hall by the gent who came to estimate for 
connecting my bath-room with “the main,” I 
went to the door and found it was pouring harder 
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than ever. As I rejoined the junta, Samuel came 
out with the very unusual proposition : 

“Why not change the venue? What’s the 
matter with one for the worms at Birch’s ? ” 

Taere were no dissenters; did anybody know 
-of a good and sufficient reason he certainly 
smothered it, and the procession started. Tra¬ 
versing a honeycomb of courts and alleys, we 
came presently to a poulterer’s shop, within 
which, at a wooden bench, a young man in a 

blue flannel apron was intruding his right hand_ 

very rudely I thought—upon the interior private 
arrangements of a murdered cockerel. Catching 
sight of us as he withdrew his fist, full of crimson 
and purple organs, he called out : 

“ Poultry s cheap to-day, gentlemen ; what can 
I show you ? ” 

“I was looking at this goose,” replied the 
Solomonic Samuel, pointing to a particularly fine 
bird that hung in solitary splendour amidst a lot 
of black game, and a few wild rabbits. Then 
Sam turned to us and remarked, with an air of 
conviction, “ It’s a devilish fine bird, eh?” 

We agreed, more or less disinterestedly, that it 
was a devilish fine bird. 

“Now what,” began Sam, “would a bird like 
that weigh ? ” 
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While the young man in the shop hastily wiped 
his gory hands on a sort of all-purpose cloth, and 
dabbed the cockerel’s blushing breast with a string 
mop besmeared with flour, we weakly made guesses 
at the weight of the goose. Taking a bit of 3. line 
from the poundage of a healthy child at birth, ^ 
started the bird at ten pounds, but was laughed 
at. Billy Wingfield, who’s about as gooda judge 
of avoirdupois as an emu is of Mozufferpore rice 
averages, went two better. One by one, to cut 
the story short, we got the goose as high as 
sixteen pounds, whereupon Sam, turning abruptly 
on the last guesser—Charlie Merren, of the Wool 
Exchange—offered to bet a fiver and post it with 
a third person, that the goose pulled down the 
scale at twenty pounds, if not a little more ! 

Men must work and women must weep; or 
rather, men must bet, and Charlie, to whom a 
fiver was of little consequence, took Samuel on. 
The two notes were handed to a disinterested 
guesser, and the young man in the blue flannel 
apron unhooked the gander. He carried it into 
the shop, and we all followed to see it scaled, and 

well, just then, as Mr Haggard says, a strange 
thing happened. 

The little half-glazed door of the shop-parlour 
opened, and the proprietor of the shop appeared. 
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He was a bit of a sport, besides being a poulterer, 
and all the betting men in the city knew him. 

“Whadder they want, Swain?” he asked his 
shopman, scenting a possible practical joke. 

“JVIr Solomons wants to know the weight o’ 
jhis goose, sir,” replied the assistant. 

“ Gor’ bless me ’art, what's yer game ? ” cried 
the poulterer, addressing himself to Solomons ; 
“this ain t Carlsbad, an’ that goose ain’t Bantin’, 


an’, as it ain’t lost no flesh since 
this mornin’, it’s still twenty 


you ’ad it weighed 
pound an’ five 


ounces !” 


A mighty significant silence followed the poul¬ 
terer s burst. Then a smile, full of meaning, 
went round. Then Charlie Merren, who was 
one of the best men in his day that the Belsize 
ever turned out, grabbed Sam Solomons by the 
collar, and led him into George Yard. Merren 
never put his foot down without something being 
heard to bust ; but, in this instance, he didn’t put 
it down ; it kept on rising, and Solomons kept 
stopping it with that portion of his anatomy where 
the Simian is supposed to terminate and the 
narrative to commence, and that night Samuel’s 
forfeited fiver was sent to the treasurer of the 
Almshouses for Aged and Infirm Trussers and 
Duck Stuffers at Ball’s Pond. 


CASH TAILORING 


^X 7 ITH the Talmudic ordination ever before 
his eyes that the righteous man shall 
achieve his daily bread without getting in a per¬ 
spiration, it is not astonishing that so many strict 
Jews have turned attention to the classic art of 
cash tailoring, and elevated the same to the level 
of the sciences. Once upon a time that wonderful 
street, known to the vulgar as Petticoat Lane, had 
the whole business on a string, but the soulless, 
unsentimental Streets Improvement Act, or what¬ 
ever they call it, has largely broken up the little 
colony of merchant-tailors, and to-day it is only 
here and there that you come across (presumably) 
a house, draped from cornice to kerbstone with 
coats, and waistcoats, and—er—“so ons,” as 
the Lord Bishop of Hereford would say. 

Oh, but they were wonderful shops, and the 
fact that only a tithe of their once large number 
now remains is a mournful one to the lover of 
old memories. I rejoice, however, that Old 
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Solomon Wolf & Sons still have their den 
there; indeed I do declare that I myself would 
go down and buy some new clothes of them 
(which Heaven knows I need!), but as I no 
longer attend dog-fights I should have few 
^opportunities of doing the duds full justice. 

The guileless Gentile stranger, halting in 
wondrous admiration on the threshold of the 
Wolfs’ stronghold, might well be likened to a 
green and elementary rabbit dazzled by the 
beauty of the entrance to the wily canines lair. 

The Wolfs were not mis-named. 

Though the density of the ready-made-clobber 
foliage spreading all over the house-front 
effectually obscured any facia or signboard which 
may have existed, a thousand business cards, 
slightly and delicately tucked into the outer 
pockets of all the garments, proclaimed it the 
Wolfs’ cave, inside of which the wild and 
ravenous pack, the progeny of various genera¬ 
tions, lay low in sufficient strength to cope with 

any emergency. 

It was the old, old Wolf who stood outside 
and, bandying honeyed words with the idling 
stranger, lured him in. Red Riding-Hoods wolf 
could talk, up to the three syllables of “grand- 
ma-ma,” but, compared to him, old Sol Wolf 
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was an end - of-the - century harangue - outang. 
When once the joint allurements of the old 
man s lips and hands had landed you inside the 
den, there were six or seven who could handle 
you, according to your shape. The customer 
of sporting cut was taken on by Raphael— 
Raphy the ruach —while Solly the staid was 
better adapted to stick a stern-visaged buyer with 
a suit of shoddy. The nervous and the vacilla¬ 
ting were an easy prey for any of the cubs, but 
the best results from the impressionable young 
man were always got by Miriam—Miriam with the • 
great liquid eyes and the long, sinuous fingers*^ 
the very touch of which seemed to send an 
electrical thrill through cloth and lambswool. 

It is told (and, mark you, I would repeat no 
statement calculated to jar upon the nerves of the 
veracious) that once upon a time a dreamy-eyed 
young man was corralled in, and, being forthwith 
subjected to the rapid process of twotums-two 
aforesaid, was unanimously turned over to 
Miriam. So deeply did he sigh when the first 
volley of the artillery of her eyes struck him, that 
he could scarcely find the courage to tell her that 
he wished to be measured for an overcoat and 
a pair of trousers. Why these were all he needed 
I do not know: perhaps he was an actor 
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a-waiting the offer of a remunerative London 
engagement 

Anyway, when the beautiful Miriam, with tape- 
measure about her neck, remarked that she’d 
take# his measure for the trousers first, and 
straightway began to unbutton his waistcoat, 
he blushed like a sugar-beet, and would probably 
have fled, had not her lissome fingers been already 
running all over him. So he simply closed his 
eyes and sighed again — sighed “Heigho! 
heigho!” quite prettily. 

When Miriam’s hands wandered around his 
; body and met above his waist-buckle he snickered, 

* ,*$and when her right hand went down his left leg 
and tickled him as it passed the kneepan, he 
wriggled like an eel. Altogether, the ordeal 
lasted several seconds. 

“Now then for the coat,” she said, and drew 
the lappels of the ulster he was wearing forward. 
But his hand, laid gently on her arm, restrained 
- her. With eyes half open, as those of one un¬ 
willing to be awaked, he threw his coat open and 
remarked : “No, puss, no ; to Heligoland with 
the Chesterfield: keep on measuring me for 
more trousers. I’ll take—oh, forty-eight pairs of 
’em! ” 

Such was the magic of Miriam’s touch. 
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Now it fell upon a day soon after the Fast of 
Rubadub, or something, that a seafaring person 
hobbled down the lane—hobbled, be it explained, 
for the simple reason that he was shy of one 
leg. How or where he lost the limb is of gmall 
account, since seafaring persons generally —& 
we judge by those who squat in the wayside 
paths of Epsom and of Ascot—are supinely 
heedless of what becomes of their legs in their 
sea-service; anyway, his left lower limb was 
distinctly non est , as the sporting reporters 
say. The patriarchal Wolf was so busily em¬ 
ployed just at the moment, forcing a small 
Gentile boy into a much smaller red plush 
Zouave jacket, to the murmured plaudits of the 
surrounding Hebrew crowd, that he did not 
immediately catch sight of the maimed mariner, 
who consequently fell into the hands of the 
Lessers, next door. 

But Mo Lesser was not a Sol Wolf, by a 
very elongated piece of chalk. Indeed, so 
noisily did Lesser assail the navigator with his 
offer of “ a peautiful ofercoat as I pought of 
a rear-admira.l on’y yesterday," that old Wolf, 
overhearing the words and scenting fresh quarry, 
hastily buttoned the half-suffocated boy into the 
jacket with a snap that may have fractured the 
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poor child’s wish-bone, and pounced upon the 
new bait. 

Solomon Wolf grabbed the seaman boldly 
by the arm, and peremptorily wrenched the 
mariner’s coat-sleeve from the detaining thumb 
£nd fingers of Lesser, who let the hooked fish 
go, reluctantly, but without protest, to the 
acknowledged king of the street. For one and 
all admitted the supremacy of the elder Wolf, 
and, with one accord, agreed always to let him 
have first claim, since he could be safely de¬ 
pended upon in every case to strip the visitor 
to the ultimate halfpenny. 

“ Ofercoat, my vord, ofercoat ! ” chattered the 
old man half to himself and half to his prey, as 
he lugged the timber-heeled plougher of the 
raging main towards his sartorial lair, “ ’ow 
shall they sell a man goots vhat he shan’t vant 
at all—on’y t’ink of it, a ofercoat vhen vhat he 
vants is a vun-legged pair o’ drowsers.” 

Having by this time dragged the weather¬ 
beaten tar fairly into the shop, old Wolf cast 
an anxious look around, drew his son Raphael 
towards him, bade him snatch a good look at 
the customer, then rush upstairs, take a pair 
of blue serge trousers, cut one leg off high 
above the knee, run the mutilated receptacle 
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through the machine, and bring the altered 
garment down, and be mighty quick about it. 

“Ach, my good vrient,” the old man began, 
as Raphael scooted up the darkened staircase, 
“vhat 'a lucky t’ing that you shall come inhere 
to-day, ’stead o’ goin’ elsewhere to pe roppei 
and gheated. I no sooner a-see you a-comin’ 
down de street den I calls to mind de Brince 
o’ Vales a-visitin’ de late Paron Rot’schild— 
rest his soul!—vhen he proke his knee. As 
soon as Lort Salispury ’eard of it he rushed 
off to Boole’s, ain’d it ? who had two sheeps 
killed a’ purpose, an’ de vool dressed ’specially 
to make de Brince dese vun-legged drowsers, 
vhich, ’Eaven be braised, he don’t vant after 
all, so I puys der drowsers gheap orf his 
lortship’s putler. Hi, Raphy, oop dere,” he 
called, standing at the bottom of the dark 
staircase and yelling his loudest, “ can’d you 
find dem Brince o’ Vales’ drowsers no more?” 

“ Down in a jiffy, farder,” Raphael cried in 
reply, and in an incredibly short time he 
appeared, bearing the mutilated bags as tenderly 
as though they’d been the crown-cushion of 
the despoiled Theebaw. 

“ Dere! Ain’d dey peauties, my vrient! ” 
exclaimed old Wolf, delightedly stroking the 
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one leg that remained, and smoothing the 
garment on the shop counter. 

“Aye, aye, they’re all right so fur as quality 
goes,” assented the briny one. 

“JCervality! My vord, I should t’ink dey 
^as kervality. An’ look at de cut an’ finish— 
’ere, now I’ll tell yer vhat I’ll do. I’ve took 
a great fancy to yer, ’cos you’re a good-lookin' 
feller for vun t’ing, an’ anudder is, dat I lose 
a nephew last year in a shibwreg on his avay 
to Pritish Columpia, vhere he goes to try an’ 
find gold vhere nopody’s lost none—I gif yer 
dese drowsers—I giv ’em to yer—may I tie— 
feefteen shilling?” 

“It’s mighty kind of yer, cully, to orfer to 
giv’ ’em to me for fifteen bob,” responded the 
bosun, with a merry twinkle in his ultramarine 
eye, “ but they’d be no damn good to me, even 
if you was to giv’ ’em to me for nothink ! ” 

“No?” 

“ No.” 

“An’ vhy not ? ” 

“’Cos you’ve taken yer soundin's carelessly, 
an’ fouled a shoal. Take advantage of a 
lessenin’ opportunity, uncle, to ship yer mud- 
'ook an’ put out to sea! Don’t yer tumble 
as they’ve cut the wrong ruddy leg off ? ” 
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And, thanking his stars that he still had his 
right toes to tell the approach of rain -by, 
Horatio Nelson Farragut Miggles stumped 
cheerfully outside, the venerable Wolf being 
all too flabbergasted to detain him. c 



AT ROSH HOSHONAH 


An epistle addressed by Mr Moses Benrimo , op 
Bevis Marks , to his Nephew i?i Johannis- 
burg , on the Eve of the New Year. 

My Dear Chudah, 

I should nefer ha' thought 
o' vritin’ to yer, Chudah, to vish yer a good 
Rosh Hoshonah, an* veil ofer yer'fast, but for 
bein’ reminded py yer Aunt Beckie, the most 
sympatheticist voman in all de vorldt. I reckon 
dere ain’t many vimmin vith sich a sympathetic 
nature as ’ers, Chudah ; vhy on’y de other night 
she see on a Star bill—“A Millionaire Assassin¬ 
ated and Robbed,” and how it upset her—and pure 
sympathy, too! She did nothing but sob and 
moan till she see me arrive ’ome safe an’ free 
that night — a vunderful sympathetic voman, 
vunderful! 

Vhat’s the news. I tell yer:— „ 

Ye recollect Penjamin Cohen’s nephew—the 
vun vhat used to advertise for bank managers 
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at a tousand a year, an’ the advertisement said, 
“shtamp for reply , 0 an’ vhere his profit came in 
vhas writin’ back to ’em “appointment filled,° 
on ’apenny pos’cards, an’ changin’ the shtamps 
at the Post Orfice—veil, he's just come-back 
from a “ brovincial walkin’-tour,° so he savs, 
an’ has published a little ’and-book called 
A Guide to the Gonovim , or The Location of 
the Loot. In the openin’ chabter he says; 
“ Thith little vork, the thtudy of a lifedime, 
cometh from the pen of a retired Yiddisher 
buster vhat’s made his geldt an’ got no further 
use to enter the ’appy ’omes of Englandt with 
a crowbar. Nevertheless, any man preathin’, 
vith prains in his headt, can git a ’andsome ’n 
elegant livin’ at it, and no vun to be able to say 
as placks the vhite of his eye. The best mossa- 
motten’s done a little way out; say tventy miles 
or so.” Chabter Number Vun is for use at a 

average farmhouse. “ On enterin’ py the kitchen 

| 

vinder you’ll first find swei or drei bob on the 
top o’ the kitchen clock, put there to pay the 
cat’s shochet vith, or to shkvare the koloof 
merchant. The farmer’s silver four-chewelled- 
ole Geneva ’ll be ’anging on vun o’ the nails on 
the dresser shelf. You’ll find all the kintpatten’s 
chewellery in the left-hand top drawer o’ the 
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chest in the pedroom. Very likely they’re got 
some deeds or policies—vorth something—they’re 
in a chapanned tin box under the ped. If there’s 
any geldt in the house, ofer a couple of kvid, it’s 
in *he Bakin’ Powder can on the top shelf o’ 
$j?e pantry. No farmer efer has much geldt in 
his pocket, but you II find his trowsys ’ung ofer 
the pack of a chair, at the foot o’ the ped, ’nd 
you can reach ’em from the vinder vith your 
ooked shtick. The key o’ the barn hangs on a 
nail ofer the kitchen sink, ’nd there’s chenerally 
a candle-lantern chust inside the cellar door. 
Shtick to these rules, ’nd you’re no need to upset 
a chair or shkveek a sincle door! O’ course, if 
you go in for extrys—say, the shiksa’s last 
month's vages, you’ll find ’em in a old purse, 
inside the vegetable dish on the dretther, or 
Little Chonnie’s mission’ry pox, all veil ’nd cood 
—put I ain’t allowed for it in these rules.” 

It’s a vunderful vurk! 

Ach, I can see Pen Cohen ofer again in him, 
and I dessay I’ve often told yer, Chudah, how 
Pen an’ me travelled the country years ago, 
me vith bath spoonges an’ him vith books. 
Spoonges an’ books is lines that don't clash, 
yer see, and he could chenerally do a deal vhere 
often I couldn’t. I rec’lect vun day a-valkin’ up 
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by a road that led out o’ Bromley for two long 
miles to call at a ’ouse vhere on y a ’ermit lived. 
“ Perchance,” says Cohen, “perchance, he makes 
me a little bid for the lot—for vhy, vhat’s a ’ermit 
got to do but sit an’ read ? ” “ And vash himself? ” 
I says, not vishin’ him to overlook my spoongec. 
“No,” says he, 'ermits don’t vash.” “My be- 
shroyen on ’ermits, then, vhy shall I vaste my 
time to go ? ” says I. But he overpersvades me, 
an ve goes. Vhen ve gets there it’s a dismal 
house—regular got the malourners, but ve puts 
our packs down, an’ Cohen sets out his pooks 
on the doorstep—then he knocks. Veil, vhen 
the ’ermit come down (and ve’d shoved a 
bit o flint in the door so he couldn’t shut it, 
Cohen schcorums apout the peautiful volumes. 
The ’ermit said he didn't vant any, but I know 
he vouldn t shtall Cohen off. “ You don’t vant 
the ’Istry of England,” says he, “sufferin’ Lazarus ! 
eres a vurk you should read—‘ Veepin’ Villie ; or 
Vhy did they Cut ’im ? *—vhat a corcheous vurk ! 
Its bin trarnslated, and trarnslated, ’n trarnslated, 

n shtill they can’t get ’em out kvick enough_ 

and vhat a charnce this is for yer, captain, to 
make me a little bid for a shmuggled vun! ’* 

. “Go avay,” says the ’ermit, but Cohen stuck 
ot ’im like a raisin’ stew. “ I ’ave ’ere,” says he, 
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puttin’ ‘ Veepin’ Villie ’ down, “ another vunderful 
vurk, ‘ Be prepared: or Vhen the Cat’s away 
don’t puy Sausages,’ the only one in circerlation, 
’ceptin’ that as is pound to be lodged at the Pritish 
Museum. You can ’ardly take up a daily paper 
^Lit vhat you sees scores of advertisements a- 
offerin’ fabbylous sums for this vurk, of vhich 
this is the only single copy in circerlation, I 
vish I ma die!—an’ here am I a-sacrificin’ the 
last copy. Shemor beni! if my pore father knew 
it, he’d shtart shpittin’ o’ blood—the very last 
vun of ’em, jest a-cause 1 m partial to ermits 
« ViH ye go avay ? ” cries the ’ermit. “ The very 
last vun, py the plessed mezzuzah, and there 11 
never be no more, ’cos the chentleman vhat 
printed ’em is dead—rest his soul!—and there ain’t 

no _” Ve vhas both drenched vith the ’ermit 

a-emptin’ his slops out o’ vinder; but, fortinately, 
Cohen ’ad the presence o’ mind to pull the oil¬ 
skin ofer the volumes. “ ‘ Be Prepared,’ not being 
rekvired,” he goes on, “ I shall now orfer you 
a vurk of a more ejucational character. Eres 
the ‘ Life of Levi ben Gershon,’ with his com¬ 
mentaries on the Book of Chob, ’nd the mishnah 

on vellum. Now, ’ere ye ’ave a vurk-” A 

old chair come out o’ the vinder, and shtruck me 
on the nose, a-makin it pleed, ’nd I says to Cohen, 
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I says, “Its all very veil for you, perchance you 
make a gustomer; but,” says I, " I’m a-goin' 
to glimb this telegrarph pole vhilst I’m safe”— 
vich I did. Vhell he fairly vore the ’ermit out, 
and at last the ’ermit comes down. “ It’s no^e,” 
says he, “I carn’t read.” “Then ye vants ^ 
volume vith bictures ? ” says Cohen. “I ’ate 
em, says the ermit “ But a picture-book ’ud 
do to give to yer scheet little chiltren,” says 
Cohen. “ But I ain’t got no chiltren,” says the 
ermit—“nothing but a cat!” “I tought so,” 
says Cohen, “ I tought so—jest the very thing 
to suit yer— yer vant a shtrong-poundpook to throw 
at the cat ! " By mine and yours, he sold him vun, 
too, a.nd, more than that, he owned to me, vhen 
ve & ot a bit avay, that, in givin’ him his changhe, 
he managed to shove a lead schillin’ off on him. 

Now Pen’s second son-in-law, Chudah Vasser- 
berger, is jest as berseverin’, an’ I reckon he, 
as you might say, inherits it by marriage, through 
Pens daughter. He’s shtarted a-travellin’ for a 
firm vit pairs o’ chentleman’s braces. He von’t 
nefer take “ No” for a answer. De oder day he 
goes into a orfice in the Mincin’ Lane, and de 
glerks says, “Not to-day, tarn yer—get out.” He 
nefer takes no notice, but he sets all his goots 
oudt on der gounter. “Tam it all,” says der 
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glerks, “ ve’ve tolt yer dree times to go ; now, are 
you goin’, or nod?” “/carn’t kick meinself oudt!” 
says he, a-turnin’ round an’ liftin’ his goat-dails ! 

As a shoolvarden o’ St Leman’s, I’ve had a 
goo* deal o’ vorry, lately, Chudah, ofer de 
complaints made dat de Yiddisher ghildren at 
de Poard Schools is prought up too Goyisher. 
For my part, I can’t see it. An I vhas dere 
yesterday, too, vhen de first form in Sgribdure 
’Istory an’ Poker—mixed—vhas examined. I 
gif you an’ insdance ; T. he schoolmaster durns to 

der first poy, an’ says— 

“ Who vhas it vhat said in his haste as all men 

vhas schorumsorgers ? ” 

De first poy t’inks vor a minute, an’ den he 
says, “ I pass.” 

He looks at der segond poy, put de segond 
poy shakes his ’ead, an’ says, “ Pass me also. 

Den de t’ird poy he says, “ I turn it down, too. 


Make a jackpot of it.” 

“Zo!” says master, “you all bass; 
ve cut for a vresh deal,” und out comes 


den now 
der cane! 


Dere’s pin a great deal o’ sympathy vasted ofer 
old Goody Posener, vhat retired from the sponge 
and ’air-pin bizness in Brick Lane, and vhent to 
live in Sutherland Havinyou. There hasn t been 


a veek since Pasach that he ain t bin to at least 
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three levoyers, till he could find his vay to Vest 
’Am or Villesden plindfold ! Dey've noticed 
efery Fritay morn in’, vhen the Chewish Chronicles 
put py the side of his plate, that the first thing he 
turns to is the “ Deaths.’' Directly after he'sjiad 
his preakfast an’ said the shemang, he shtaiCs 
writin’ to the friends an’ rellertives o’ the departed, 
orferin* his sympathy, and sayin’ as he knew the 
late lamented—rest his soul!—as veil as the late 
lamented did the trump king in the icartd pack. 
Nine times out o’ ten back comes his invitation to 
the levoyer—den he’s happy. 

“ Ungle,” said his son-in-law to him last 
Tuesday—you rememper his son-in-law, the vun 
as made a shidduch vith a Goyisher gal, and, 
after shlenterin* Goody out o’ tventy couter to 
take ’er to ’Olland, to be made a geurister, on'y 
took ’er to Prighton from Saturday to Monday, 
and shpent the difference gettin’ hisself a memper- 
ship at Urst Park? “ Ungle,” he says, “ vhat’s 
yer game a-goin’ to all these levoyers ? " 

“ Come ’ere, Izzy,” says the old man, 14 yer 
schvear yer von’t tell a soul ? ” 

“ If I do, may I take a miesa mishinnah vhere I’m 
standin’,” and he moved two steps. “ Vhy is it ?” 

Old Goody fell to a-chucklin’ just as if he vhas 
goin to ’ave a fit o’ apoplexy. 
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44 Veil, I tell yer,” he says, still a-chucklin, 
vasn’t feelin’ very veil, an’ I vent to see a 

physician—a Goyisher physician —in Vimpole 
Shtreet. He says : ‘ Vhat you ought to take is 
plenty of carriage exercise,’ an’ I'm a- 1 akin it, 

Izzy, r yh a-iakin it. j 

You know young Mister Ropinson, don t yer— 

the young Goyisher feller vhat vants to P cc nl 
a jew for Lazarus’ daughter ? Vhell, 1 couldn t 

help laughin’ at him the other day he s so 
inkvisitive. He happened to meet Solly G°m- 
pertz—the Chazan-an’ they vhas talkin about 

Yom Kippur, and young Ropinson says : 

“S’pose you caught a jew preak.n h,s fast. 
Mister Gompertz, vhat should you do v.th him. 

Solly looked very severe, an he says . ^ 

caught a Jew preakin' his fast ve should cut him. 

“ Vhat, again?" says the shlemiel. 

Vhat a gershrei vhas there las Sunday a 
Manny Lewis’s an’ Golda Palestine s sittm -for- 
joy l To shtart vith, I nefer in my whole gezundt 
see sich a ’andsome an’ elegant lot o presinu as 
they got, not in all my natch ! They must ha ad 
a underdweight o’ silver if they ad a ounce . A 
eleven of ’em give fish-slices ! Pictures they ad 
too—one, a splendid thing, measured eight feet 
by six, painted by a Yiddisher artist, too, who s 
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ad his pictures in the Accaddymy. It was called 
a ‘’Armony in Red’—a beautiful thing, repre¬ 
sentin’ a tortoiseshell cat ’awin' a epperleptic fit 
on a tomato stall. 'Owever, there’s all the pre- 
sints all spread out over the dinin’-table, includin' 
a andsome cheque from the bridegroom's fathqr, 
what made his oof a-follerin’ Salmon an’ Gluck- 
stein, an' is on’y a-vaitin' to see 'ow big a 'ouse in 
Park Lane old Gluckstein eventually puilds, so as 
he can put up one at least a floor bigger, and is 
goin’ to do everythink like a real dook, even to 
fillin’ the fire-buckets with champagne — and 
there’s everythink done up Ai. Then Abe an’ 
Levy Hockheimer arrives !— 

44 W y, whoever arst them?” I fancies I can 
’ear you arst. 

I much know! But ’ow did they linger-longer- 
loo over them presents! The water was a-drip- 
pm’ off old Abe’s underlip on to a skillinton clock, 
an’ Levy kep’ on a-shruggin’ at this thing or that 
till his shoulders rose an’ fell like the price o’ fish 
in a Yiddisher neighpor’ood on a hot Friday. 
Veil, they ’ung about and ’ung about till at last 
there’s absolutely nopody in the room with the 
presents besides theirselves an’ a old feller dressed 
like a chazan with gold-rimmed spectykles on. 
Abe watches very closely till the old cove turns 
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his head, when he whips one o’ the eleven fish¬ 
slices off the table, and hides it down the leg of 
his poot! O’ course Levy spotted it : trust Levy 
to be behind ’and when a bit o’ gonophin’s goin’ 
on! » What’s sauce for Abe is sauce for Levy, 
and, takin’ advantage, as he thought, o’ the old 
chazan turnin’ his ’ead, Levy pinches one o’ the 
remainin’ ten fish-slices, and bungs it into his 
breast pocket. But he ’adn’t bin quick enough ! 
Afore he can realise what’s up, the chazan has got 
him by the collar—and wasn’t he strong for a old 
man, too!—and with his other ’and he whips a 
whistle out of his pocket an’ blows it. I’m 
jiggered if it wasn’t one o’ Noser’s detectives 

as old Lewis had got to watch the presents ! 

Well then, the circus commenced, I tell ye. 
About half-a-dozen o' the guests squeezed in 
along of old Lewis afore they could get the 
door to, an’ everybody a-talkin’ at once. Levy, 
’eld by the chazan, was as white as a ghost an 
scratchin’ of his ’ead. Presently he got a chance 
to speak. “ Lewis, me oldt friend, Lewis, he 
lisps, tremblin’ all the time like a ashpan leaf, 
“ d’ye mean to thay ath you can even think yer 
old friend ’Ock’eimer a common, low thief. 
“The detective swears he see’d yer put the 
thing in yer pocket,” cries Lewis. “ And so 
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did,” says old Levy, “ an’ thatth jutht what I 
want to exthplain. I vhath jutht rehearthin* a 
little conjurin’ trick to amuthe yer guethts later 
on. Now, you, thir (to the chazan-detective), 
you thwear you thaw me put a fiththlice ip. my 
pocket? You do. Very well ; now then, theasch 
my brother Abe —you ll find it in hith left boot / ” 

They did so, and o’ course there it was. Old 
man Lewis didn’t know what to do to eet out 

o 

of it, but he ’pologised for about twenty minutes, 
and wound up by sayin’ that if a fiver ’ud wipe 
out the insult, there it was, an’ old Levy took 
L—still sulkin’—an’ took his ’ 00 k. He didn’t 
stand on the order of his goin’, either, for, as 
you rumbles, o’ course, he'd done 'em for a 
fishslice after all!" 

On dit , as dey say in Baris, Chudah, Golda’s 
younger prother, Shechem, is gettin’ hisself very 
unpopular all around Pishopsgate an’ Spitalfields. 
He changed eighteen ’arf-crowns the other day 
at vun public- ouse in Prushfield Street, where 
tne lantlordt ad missed seferal pewter pots 
since Shechem used the ouse. The lantlordt 
looked a bit annoyet, but now he serves half¬ 
pints in glass marmalade mugs, and vhat makes 
it look verse, Shechem don’t zouf no more beer 
there, but gets shikkur ofer the vay, and only 
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comes in to shleep hisself sober on the bar 

Par By U th^ay, there's a new Yiddisher butcher 
in Spitalfields, and he’s awful near. He sha es 
alUhe bones o' the meat vhat’s left, _ shoves 
tbe shafings into shkins, and sells em as 

Periosteum Sossitches! _ 

But, speakin’ apout nearness, Louis Larzar 

an' Philly Hocherberger is veil known as t e 

nearest Yidden in the Po Lomod. Tje 
a garment to the eighth of a inch, vhich may 

pe very shmart fur showin' orf the figgc , 

” . _ a I ctlTve ir it vhas a ofercoat 

don’d suit eferypody. I shvear it 

of theirs vhat give Hyamy Sampson heart 

di ?f Se a night, vhen the shop vas closed, they 
used to go upshtairs to talk over t e ay s 
pizness, L there .he, chenerally a dts,arb„ce 
apoudt who should pay for the candfe so . 

cLe a. las. that they other! » •« 

abtholutely in the dark. ' or, sat • „ 

kin talk ath veil in the dark at 

Von night they vhas talkm ^ t.eo.al 

trays, Cazaruth vas v ^ " part c f the 

stranch sounas comin 

room vhere Philly Hocherberger vas 

a *»a’ Phillv'* sayth he. 

“ Vhat are ye doin . I niny. *> y 
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“ Veil,” sayth Phil, “ ith all dark up ’ere, an’ 
no vun can see me, so I thought I’d shlip orf 
my trouthers ; it thaves wearin’ ’em out! ” 

Shemor beni! they vas near! 

An speakin o meannesses, vunce again, min’t 
it remarkaple vhat a lot o’ beoble expects to go 
to the play for nothing. There’s Mossy 
Shuppastein, for instance, who vhent to a 
manager he knew last Saturday to ask for an 
order, “ I vant to bring a couple of friends vith 
me, said Mossy, and the manager give him a 
private box for three. Vhen Mossy see’d that 
the order said, “ Private box," he t’ought vhat 
a great mozzle for him, and he vhent and invited 
his fader, and his iader-in-law, and his two 
brudders, and Vinkelheimer, the vinder-glass 
merchant, and a feller vhat he owed some geldt 
to over solo-vhist, and the Bal Korah from* his 
shod—in all there vhas ten of ’em. Vhen they 
gets to the theaytre, Acha Nebbish—vhat a 
surprise for the manager! He looked at ’em 
perplexed like, especially at Vinkelheimer, who, 
having no opera glasses, had borrowed a tele¬ 
scope from a friend of his vhat did the penny 
street-corner Astronomy bizness. “ Mossy," says 
the manager, “ there’s bin a mistake here. Vhen 
you asked for a order for three, I thought you 
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only vanted to make mazoomen but I 

you’ve brought enough for Minyan . _ 

Y They tell me, Chudah, as Sam Lew. don t 
intend to go to Monty Carlo as usual this vmter, 

an in consekervence, the “ Ahdmeemstraaceong 
Whatever it is-’as ordered de blace to e 
illuminated. Veil, so long, Chudah my poy, 
lone Your Affectionat Uncle—Mo. _ 

(Age and distance no object. No offenngs 

taken.) 





THE FALLING BACK OF MOSE^ 

HERMANN 

T N this age of marvels and well-nigh incredible 
achievements, when 1865 brandy of peculiarly 
fine bouquet can be successfully distilled from 
old leather hatbands, and a man may decorate his 
mantelshelf with panel portraits of his radius and 
ulna whilst the same still hold their places in 
the man’s interior economy, the conversion of a 
Hebrew to Christianity would seem to be but a 
very small matter. 

It isn’t, however. 

True, there is a society—a well-endowed one- 
in the field, which puts forward this department as 
a speciality, but the net results of its labours can 
hardly be called encouraging. It has made one 
convert. To speak strictly by the card, it has 
made and re -made him, for he falls away from 
grace in the most lamentable way about the time 
the horses go to Lincoln, and needs no further 
spiritual consolation till the result of the Man¬ 
chester November Handicap is recorded in the 
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Racing Calendar, and not always then—within a 
day or two—if he has found the winner, which 
compels me to express the conviction that, should 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club ever sanction a 
contiiuous, all - the - year - round season of flat- 
racing, as the late lamented Earl of Suffolk urged 
them to do, the existing Society for the Turning 
of “ Link” Jews into “ Froom ” Christians might 
not only lay down its shovel and its hoe, but also 
suspend its Stradivarius or other musical instru¬ 
ment, and that, too, for a permanency. 

I, for one, never regarded the proselytising of 
Mo Hermann as a well-accomplished fact. When 
Moses first came under my notice he had a small 
second-hand jewellery shop at the eastern end of 
Saint Mary Axe. Also he had a most friendly 
understanding with the police of that day and 
district, a kind, hospitable heart, and table 
manners that, when used abroad, attracted the 
attention of total strangers. He bought of, and 
sold to anybody, and the only question he ever 
asked was at the conclusion of a deal, as he 
brought out a gallon stone jar from beneath the 
counter, with the invariable inquiry, “ Will ye 
take a little tot of our rum, now ? ” The James 
Crow aristocracy of the dramatic profession 
patronised him liberally for diamonds, and from 
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croing to see them play-the stones, not the sticks 
— Mo was always sufficiently well posted in 
theatrical topics to be regarded as a First Night 
Bong Vivoor in the best circles around Hounds¬ 
ditch and Spitalfields. 

My word ! what a critic he’d have made: ecren 
the unusually captious David Solomons, who was 
by blood related to a great composer, owned it 
“ I shall stand Mo Hermann’s judgment on 
actin’ against any other man’s in the City o’ 
London,” declaimed Mr Solomons, removing the 
aorgeously-banded cigar from his capacious jaws, 
and speaking with an air of authority; “an’ Ike 
says as there’s never bin a actor on the English 
stage since the days o’ Macready as could ’old a 
aujtence spellbound like this yere Lewis Waller 

does in ‘ The Three Muskeeters ’! ” 

Nobody ever contradicted Mo Hermanns 
opinion on theatrical matters, because it was 
unanimously considered that to do so would be 
ridiculous, Moses being to a certain extent “ in 
it.” He’d witnessed every production at the 
“Grand" since the veteran Charles Morton 
brought out “Genevieve de Brabant” there. 
He had not wavered in his allegiance when 
Charlie Meyers and Frank Hall ran it as a 
variety show, nor did he absent himself when 
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the house fell into the hands of the harpies. 
41 Good lord! ” he’d cry, 44 an’ what it was to go 
in on the nod in those days! You’d ’ardly be 
inside afore up ’ud come one cove an’ snatch orf yer 
’at. ‘^Sixpence cloak-room,’ he’d say. Then up ’ud 
roll another one, an’ gonoph yer umbereller. 4 Take 
a ticket for this,’ he’d growl— 4 a tanner! ’ By this 
time another of ’em ’ad skinned yer out o yer 
coa t—another tizzy—an’, may I die, if yer ’adn t 
got a porous plaister on, it was always five to four 
on yer enterin’ the bloomin’ stalls naked! 

Then, too, Mo had been the holder of a free 
pass for the Cambridge Music Hall until the night 
when that ill-starred house burned down ; whilst 
his only sister, a peroxide blonde, of a complexion 
rarely met with amongst the daughters of Israel, 
described herself as an actress, and resided in a 
gaudy flat in the Bedford Square district. So 
many journalistic gentlemen came to interview 
her on the theatrical outlook—at least, so said 
Mo—that she had to have a special electric bell 
at her door for reporters, with 44 Press inscribed 
on the button. 

As for the drama itself. Mo fairly ate it! No 
detail was so small that it escaped his critical 
eye. In his own mind he appraised the weight 
of Cymbeline’s crown, and worked out its value 
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by the present price of gold. He would form an 
estimate of the probable costT of the clock in 
Imogens bedroom, and argue it out with who¬ 
ever chanced to be his companion. He could 
tell you what sort of backing a touring sta* was 
enjoying by the pattern and the quality of the 
carpet used in the drawing-room scene in the 
first act; and yet he was not mean nor narrow¬ 
minded. 

Bless your heart, no! 

Did the acting-manager elect to take a benefit, 
Mo’s six bob for two family-circle tickets was 
the first money in the treasury: did a “change” 

0 

take place in the caterers for refreshments, Mo 
spent the whole evening standing at the bar, 

“ drinkin’ champagne out of a celery glass, jus’ 
like a bloomin’ Earl! ” 

_ w s 

For once in a way, however, I felt inclined to 
question Mr Solomons as to the method ' ofv' 
reasoning by which Mo Hermann arrived at iris' 
decision with regard to Mr Lewis Waller’s 
paramount histrionic abilities. 

“ ’Ow do I know ? ” he responded. “ Why, 
wasn’t I wiv’ Mo at the Grand las’ Tuesday, an’ 
did I see him wiv’ my own eyes spellbound— 
aghast ? ” 

I said nothing; but I suppose the expression I 
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was wearing was one of credulity, for he con¬ 
tinued : 

“ I can prove it to yer. Mo on’y ate one piece o’ 
fried fish all the evenin’, though he’d brought in 
four— so there ! ” 

tft was indisputable. No man can have his lower 
1 maxillary at set-zero, and eat at the same time. 

It was at a time when all Saint Mary Axe 
considered Moses Hermann to be doing fairly 
well, however, that he one day mysteriously 
disappeared. And no satisfactory explanation 
was forthcoming. Mo’s only daughter, an ex¬ 
tremely handsome maiden, with a bearing of 
amused hauteur that put one in mind of a 
duchess in high spirits, carried on the show. 
“Pa” had gone to Kimberley, she said; but 
most of those she so informed smiled incredu¬ 
lously, and about a fortnight afterwards, the shop 
closed suddenly. 

The truth, though it didn’t leak out until 
months afterwards, was that Mo Hermann had 
“ got ” the newer religion. Also he had got it 
strong. 

An ambitious and distinguished pilot to the 
upper blue had mysteriously “nobbled Moses, 
who, dreading the scoffs and jeers of his old 
co-religionists, had gone away to begin the world 
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anew in a thriving little market town in 
Gloucestershire. Installed, by the aid and good 
offices of his new friend, in a pretentious silver¬ 
smith’s shop in the main street of the town, his 
black beard taken off, and his whole appearance 
changed, he was no longer Hermann, but “ await¬ 
ing the favour of your esteemed orders, John 

Henderson.” 

Over Madge—late Miriam—who had come to 
the conclusion that “ Spanish blood flowed in her 
veins,” the young bucks of the surrounding 
stations went fairly mad, engendering much 
bitterness in the hearts of the local belles, on 
whom they reversed the process of investiture in 
the order of the mitten. So, with trade prosper¬ 
ing, and his only daughter—the apple of his eye- 
triumphing in the conquest of half a dozen 
mutton-headed rustics, whose greatest delight 
appeared to be to blew their brass in buying her 
trinkets from her father’s stock, Mo looked like 
raking in the shekels and smoking ninepenny 
Murias till the kine came home ; but a queer 
thing happened. 

How true are the words of the good old pre¬ 
cept, “Vaunt not thy greatness, O man, for a 
jocund flea in a linen sheet can upset the rest 
of a Czar! ” 
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There came to reside in those parts a 
prematurely aged young man, whose furrowed 
cheeks and general air favoured the conjecture 
that the wearer had seen some mighty hard slid¬ 
ing in the days of his youth. Even in his most 
mirthful moments he maintained a cold reserve , 
he kept himself, as it were, on an invisible curbed 
bit. His visiting-cards were inscribed “ Mr J. 
Hutchinson-Hotpot/’ and he was heavily bears- 

greased most of the time. 

He had, so report said, made a whacking pile 

in “ the city,” and was only turning over in his 
mind the best ways of spending some of it in the 
country town of his fancy. Just about that time 
the virtuous and then unbusted Hooley be¬ 
queathed the gold Communion Plate to St Paul’s, 
and Hutchinson-Hotpot considered it a lead 

worthy to be followed. It was a great, even if 
it was a second-hand idea, and the worthy pulpit- 
pounder who had brought John Henderson into 
the fold espoused the scheme most warmly, not 
that his flock would get the plates and pots, but 
he was determined to secure the order as a sop 

for his neophyte. 

In his canvassing he was desperately in earnest 
—as the cloth can be when it s trying an 
success soon crowned his labours. With John 
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Henderson was “ placed ” the order for the sacred 
gew-gaws. The munificent Hutchinson-Hotpot 
himself called at the silversmiths for designs and 
estimates, and small wonder that the artillery of 
Madge’s eyes riddled him, e’en as the belted 
Maxim gun does the rude and simple savage, 
in his hopeless valour and “the altogether.” 
Hotpot would have ordered “ forty bloomin' ” (as 
the boy said of the tarts) Communion Services 
“an’ the man that made ’em.” 

During the three weeks that the order was in 
hand, Hutchinson worshipped very regularly at 
the new shrine, and the goddess within it was 
very kind. There was something about a man 
who could win a “parcel” in the far away—far 
too far away—city, that elevated him a good 
head and shoulders above the ingenuous young 
farmer, whose cunning alone amounted to soaking 
his peas overnight before planting ’em, and whose 
business ability chiefly consisted of his great 
handiness with a constipated calf. 

Then came the day of the presentation. From 
early morn the bells were rung, many of the 
shops were closed, and the rector of the lucky 
church, who was not half a bad sort, though 
he couldn t quite hit it with his church-wardens, 
missed one of the best runs of the season with 
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the Pottesmore in order to accept the precious 
golden dole. It was all so good to see and hear, 
so generous and so pure, that many an erring 
young man who saw and heard it formed a mute 
resolution to do better and fall over no more 
budroom chairs. 

Alas! that the picture may not be left pouring 
through the lens of this metaphorical magic- 

lantefn ; but the cloud must come. 

It settled over the town of W-one morning 

when Henderson, finding his daughter’s bedroom 
unoccupied, started scouring the town for her, 
only to learn at every point that Mr Hutchinson- 

Hotpot was an absentee also. 

And the brilliant financier hadn’t weighed 

in for the gold plate, either! 

One_two—three days went by, and the clou 

grew larger, blacker. On the fourth a Scotland 

Yard man set foot in W-, and, not to prolong 

the end too obstinately, the whole unsavoury 

truth came out. Hutchinson-Hotpot was no 

more a millionaire than—well, the writer, who 

may be searched by holders of official permits 

on any Tuesday or Friday during June or July, 

■ between the hours of 11 and 12 a. m. 

“Give you back the communion plate. 

gasped the wardens, when the wretched 


/ 
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Henderson laid his case before them. “ Im¬ 
possible! literally, absolutely impossible! Though 
we sympathise with you fully—deeply—in the 
heavy loss you have sustained, the plate has been 
consecrated!" 6 

Then Moses Hermann fell back from grace, 
and now? Why, if you want to buy a gold 
watch cheap, and don’t mind the swivel being 
a little damaged, come with me to Wentworth 
Street, E., some Sunday morning l 



, PELEG, THE UNRIGHTEOUS 

"JV/TIDWAY through September, as a general 
thing, there comes a day on which there 
can scarcely be found in the whole of this great 
metropolis of ours one business street where the 
line of more or less busy shops whether, as 
a rule, they hummed like hives or said nothing, 
but lay vigilantly watchful like bright steel traps 
in a rat-run cellar—is not punctuated by at least 
one, which has its shutters up, and affixed to 
them a written notice to the effect that business 
will be resumed “ as usual ” on the following 
morning. In Hebrew strongholds, such as 
Houndsditch, and Highbury, and Maida Vale, 
whole rows of trading establishments are closed, 
some of them giving no outward visible reason, 
whilst others (and “ there are others ”) belonging 
to degenerate Sheenies, who habitually shirk 
recognition as members of their ancient faith, 
sport placards which ambiguously attribute the 
temporary suspension of business to the holding 
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of “ Our Annual Holiday,” as though it had been 
something with Rye House, and broad beans, 
and cornetted wagonettes in it. It is Youm 
Kippur, the Day of the Atonement, whereon 
the Israelites believe that their judgment* are 
finally decided upon. w 

It is on this one day that the Holfords become 
Hyams's, the Lewis’s Levi’s, and the Beddingtons 
Moses s again, and till the ram’s horn is blown at 
sunset, even the ordinarily indifferent sons and 
daughters of the Ghettabito express, not un¬ 
ostentatiously, their deep regret for the back- 
slidings of the previous twelvemonth by abstaining 
from the flesh-pots, the coffee-cups, and, lest 
peradventure they might quench their thirst by 
accident, the tooth-brushes of fifty-seventh century 
civilisation. 

But there always is in every flock one sheep 
that Nature has dyed in the wool, and Peleg 
Terah Hobinstock, the silversmith and pawn¬ 
broker of Sandy s Row, was a greater grief 
to the circumcised shepherds of Spitalfields than 
a chronic stomach-ache. All regardless of the 
fine old Biblical front names which his late 
lamented male parent had borrowed from the 
“begat” chapter of the First Book of Moses, 
called Genesis, and bestowed upon him at his 
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Brismelah, Peleg paid little heed to Mosaic 
ordinances, and was in truth and metaphor a 
permanent blister on the bowed neck of the local 
branch of the great community. With what 
righteous indignation did the devout notice, as 
they passed along to Shool on a certain bright 
autumnal morning, that Peleg s mont de piete was 
wide open, and drawing the Goyisher needy like 
a mustard leaf. For the Goyim of that quarter 
are always mightily thirsty and woefully im¬ 
pecunious on a Monday morning, and Hobinstock s 
was the only mashkin-shop that had taken its 
shutters down. The rest, all owned by con¬ 
scientious Yidden, were closed up as tight as 
a bulls auricular orifice in the early wasp season, 
and, strange to relate, beneath the wafered notice of 
the suspension of business on the exterior of each 
shop was affixed a small mucilaged label, volun¬ 
teering the information, in crimson ink 

But Hobinstock's, in Sandy's Row , is Open. 

Clearly somebody had been around on Kol 
Nidre, after “lights out,” and slapped those 
labels up. Thus Peleg drove a roaring trade. 

On the eleventh day of Rosh Hoshonah, 
when all Judea had fed again and settled down 
to everyday life, a good and pious Chazan 
called on Hobinstock to upbraid him on the 
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enormity of his offence. He scowled horribly 
at the renegade, and his black eyes flared 
angrily beneath his shaggy eyebrows as he 
said sternly : “ Do you not know that yesterday 
was Youm Kippur, the Day of the Atone¬ 
ment-? ” * 

Peleg, radiantly cheerful, plucked the good 
man by the sleeve, and, dragging him to the 
counter, pointed to a great heap of miscellaneous 
merchandise, pledges of the day before, all 
ticketed but not yet put away. 

“ Look, look! ” cried he, “ seven ’undered 
an’ sixty pair o’ kicksies, two 'undered an’ 
forty-two vimins’ chemises, ninety-six silver 
vatches, an’ a’ undered an’ fifteen flat irons. 
Y’um Kipper? I vish you ’ad more of 'em!" 



PONTIUS, THE WHITE MAN 

Ben Barwun, the big ready-money bookmaker, 
stood before his lace-covered dressing-table, 
preparing to go to bed. A big, brusque s ian 
was Benjamin, with a large heart beating under 
his rough exterior and artificial teeth which 
did not fit him. Time had been when Ben 
had to “ get a bit at any game ” ; when Clerks 
of Courses had shuddered, and even Sergeant 
Ham’s men had stopped growing whenever he 
put in an appearance at a meeting. °"' ° 

all appearances, he enjoyed every uxury w ic 
riches could bestow, but still there was a cloud 
upon his brow. As he unscrewed the sevent 

priceless diamond from his shirt, an r °PP 
Ft into a cigar-box, which already contained 

about a pint and a half of similar gems he 
remarked Jo ,he ^ 

ri"d ■ 2: - —* alcoholic Healey, 
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years before)—“ Mord, I’ve got the spur, fair! 
No kid about it, I’ve got the spur.” 

44 Oh,” replied Maude, muffled beneath a 
mountain of costly bedclothes, the most con¬ 
spicuous article of which was a scarlet C and 
white satin quilt, with the figure of a golcfen 
horse in the centre over the embroidered legend: 
Good old Reminder diddles in for the City and 
Suburban ! “ Oh, an’ what’s give it to yer ? ” 

The question came as an opportunity of relief 
to Barwun, for he answered with alacrity : 
44 Why, a bit of a Sheeny boy that I’ve barred 
for years has took a liberty with me for seven 
o’ the best! ” 

“ Oh, come to bed ! 'That won’t break yer.” 

“ It ain’t that, but I can’t stand bein’ took a 
liberty with. He come to me jest before the 
big race to-day, an’ I was offerin’ threes on 
the field, an he ses, ‘ Ben, old man, I’ve got 
a bit to take orf a bloke presently, but I want 
a bit meantime on this fav’rite. Will ye put 
me down twenty-one to seven ? ’ ‘ Bring the 

ready iron, my lad,’ says I. ‘It saves a lot o' 
talkin’.’ However, bein’ busy, an’ wantin’ to 

get rid of him, I let him have it. Result, stuck 
for seven! ” 

Maude only grunted something, not entirely 
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complimentary to Mr Barwun’s state of sanity, 
under the bedclothes, and, presently, Benjamin, 
having donned a quiet suit of plum-coloured spun 
silk pyjamas, turned in beside her, and soon fell 
asle(^>. 

Now blessings light on him that first invented 
sleep. If only he could have cornered his inven¬ 
tion, what a pot of money he might have made. 
Speaking personally, and apologising for the 
intrusion, I find that I slumber more sweetly in 
a night cab, or on a Zeeland steamboat in the 
North Sea, or even on the wallflowers bench at 
a supper club, than ever I do in bed ; indeed, 
but for the fact that I usually press the creases 
out of my trousers between the mattresses, I 
never would go to bed at all. 

How long Benjamin and his columbine slept 
matters not a button to the purport of this tale; 
but the moon, high in the glorious vault of 
heaven, shone through the Venetian blinds and 
threw a bright, shimmering light upon the 
buckles of Ben’s braces, flung carelessly over the 
back of a Looey Quinzey chair, and sported with 
the tangles of “the Second Mrs Tanqueray’s” 
solferino hair, as the sound of wheels was heard 
in the road. Nearer and nearer they came, and 
when they stopped outside the Maison Barwun, 
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Benjamin himself opened one eye and raised 
himself upon his elbow. The further sound of 
footsteps in his own front garden led Barwun 
to get up and peer out through the blinds. 
A man, heavily muffled in a big overcoat,C was 
about to open the garden gate ; a small covered 
van, drawn by a sleepy-looking pony, stood by 
the kerbstone. 

Cracksmen for a monkey ! 

As a precautionary measure, and having no 
great inclination to encounter an armed burglar 
whilst in spun-silk pyjamas, stockinged feet, and 
the cold dark hall, Benjamin opened the window 
a little from the bottom, and called in ofutteral 

o 

tones: 

“’Ullo there! ’Ullo there ! ” 

The man in the overcoat paused and looked 
up at the window. It was too dark to see 
his face; but his tones, when he answered 
Barwun’s challenge, seemed familiar to Benjamin. 

“ Love-a-duck, Ben, ith that you? Vhy, I 
Bought you’d pe gone to ped long ago. Come 
down, vill ye ; I vant to see yer, p’rticklar ? ” 

All right, wait a bit,” said Ben, and closing 
the window, he remarked to the half-awakened 
fair one, “ I’m jiggered if it ain't the very party 
I was speakin’ about! ” 
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As, with eyes still only half opened, Benjamin 
descended the velvety stairs, he couldn’t shake 
off his mind the conviction that his visitor had 
come to “ settle.” Nor was he wrong, fbr, no sooner 
had Re withdrawn the bolts from their sockets and 
opened the polished oak - and - gold - inlaid door 
just wide enough to admit the person of Pontius 
Emanuels, youngest son of Ezekiel Emanuels, 
the great “ Bohemian and fancy ” merchant of 
Houndsditch, than that shining light among “the 
Children,” delivered himself of his load—the load 
upon his conscience—with the free, untrammelled 
output of an Itchen dredger. Beginning some¬ 
what ostentatiously, he asked— 

“ Ben, did yer ever 'ear any one as could impute 
a dirty or dis’onest action to me ?—eh, did yer ?— 
could anybody ever say as black was the white 
o’ me eye ? ” 

“No,” admitted Ben, scenting the coming of 
the blunt, “ never!” 

“ No, an’ I ’ope you never vill, Ben. May I 
die, but I shall alvays try an’ go straight, an’ when 

I can’t-” Here he put himself into the 

supposed attitude of a suicide taking a header, 
and added philosophically—“Well, tken % it’ll 
be about time for me to make a ’ole in the 

water.” 


N 
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“ ’Ear, ’ear,” said Benjamin approvingly, as 
though that had been his own particular motto 
ever since he could remember. 

“ I do think,” the Yid went on, “ that a gentle¬ 
man should always be’ave as a gentleman, Ben, 
and that’s ’ow I intended be’aving with you wh&'n 
I took that twenty-one to seven to-day.” 

“Well ?” interrupted Ben, thinking the sweet¬ 
ness was intolerably long drawn out. 

“ Well, as you says, Ben, of course ye’re well 
acquainted with the fac’ that our firm is the 
biggest importers o’ Bohemian an’ fancy goods 
known , an’ one o’ these days, when my dear old 
pater—spare his life!—goes to his little bit o’ 
free old at Willesden, I shall ’ave a bit more than 
I ’ave now to come racin’ with.” 

“ Oh, blow that /” said Barwun, disappointedly, 
“You owe me seven.” 

“ Arf a minute, Ben, ’arf a minute,” said the 
Hebrew, passing over the allusion, “We—at 
least, the pater—makes a leadin’ line of four-fold 
Japanese screens, scarlet, cinnamon, or black, 
and braided in the best Yokyarmer citron gold. 
By bringin’ ’em over by the eight thousand, 
we can do ’em at eleven and nine, an’ clear three 
ha’pence a piece out of ’em.” 

“Well?” 
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“Well, I can’t get that ‘seven’ I owe yer 
off my conscience, but what 'ave I done—why 
gonophed the pore old pater’s keys o’ the ware- 
’ouse, an’ I’ve brought yer up twelve o' them four¬ 
fold screens! Gimme a shillin’, and all’s quits 
between us ; 'onesty’s the best policy arter all! ” 


MUD SPOTS 


T N the days when he lodged in Ryder Street, 

and I had the privilege of seeing him quite 
frequently, the Viscount was about as free 
from money as a frog is from feathers; but 
he has since achieved the Earldom, and, with 
rare good sense, has dropped his pals of ’88. 
It is not a matter of great moment to me, 
because, being naturally industrious, I still get 
my meals regularly, but—there are others. Aye, 
there were several others in those bright 
halcyon times, but many have died fighting 
for their country; whilst old brandy and the 
hypodermic syringe have done silent but effective 
work amongst the rest It is sad to think 
upon. 

For a period of four or five years around 
that time I heard more talk of reversions and 
first-charges than I have ever done before or 
since, for the Viscount’s ordinary day, between 
breakfast and dinner, was invariably spent in 
raising enough brass to enable him to spend 

1SW 
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the evening cheerfully, and mighty rough 
hustling it was at times. There wasn’t a 
single money-lender in the metropolis who 
didn’t hold some of that bright young noble- 
rrmn’s paper, and, as I remarked at the lead 
©ff, the Derby week in which Ayrshire covered 
himself with glory found Percy — that was 
not his front name, but ’twill serve—just about 
as stony as the Druidical reservation on Salis¬ 
bury Plain. It’s a hateful time to be hard up 
is Derby week, and, short of robbing his 
lady mother of her family jewels and hocking 
them, Percy was prepared to do desperate 
things to raise a hundred. At this dark stage 
it not infrequently happens that a ray of 
light is suddenly shed across one’s gloom. 

Percy’s manservant, reading the Morning Post , 
struck the advertisement of a brand-new money¬ 
lender, one that had never been heard of before. 

His name was Warden, and he gave the 
address of a private house in Bloomsbury 
Square. On his valet telling him the glad 
news, Percy mixed himself a real mahogany- 
hued brandy and soda, and sent across to 
Scott’s for a new silk hat. I was sitting 
with him, begging him to keep calm, when 

the new cady arrived. 
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Man never selected clothes, collar, and necktie 
with better taste or greater care than Percy 
did that morning. And then he picked out 
the very identical handkerchief and just the 
right gloves, and the shade of his buttonhole 
from Warren & Craik’s was the crownifcg 
stroke of harmony that topped the luck. 
Nothing could have been better; if Warden 
was any less impressionable than the imposing 
stone in a printing office, he’d pull out his 
cheque-book on sight. 

At the corner of Jermyn Street a hitherto 
unconsidered problem confronted us. It had 
been raining heavily, but the clouds had cleared 
off. The roadway was filthy. Was it to be 
a hansom or a four-wheeler? 

In a hansom, with the glass up — and 
only a salamander can tolerate, having the 
thing down—you are certain to get splashed 
by the traffic coming towards you. In a 
four-wheeled fever-box you must take your 
beaver on your knees or get it hopelessly 
ruffled against the roof of the old shebang. 

“ Let us walk and keep near the houses,” said 
Percy. Deeming the advice to be good, we 
walked. 

Damned be the man who first invented 
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omnibuses! May he be tucked away /in a 
cranny in the south-east corner of Hades, 
where Gabriel won’t find him with a telescope! 
As we cut across New Oxford Street by 
Mufiie’s, the miserable crocks of a passing Shep- , 
herd’s- B ush-and- Liverpool-Street threw up a 
couple of jets of filth off the top of the asphalt, 
and bull’s-eyed the Viscount on each side of his 
collar! The bus rolled on down Holborn as 
though nothing had happened; but Percy 
stood on the kerbstone perfectly livid. The 
mere thought of mud spots and money-lenders 
in combination would have terrorised men of 
far less superstition. 

To have gone back to Ryder Street would 
have been to fly deliberately in the face of 
the luck; the only possible compromise was 
a new sixteen - and - a - half " Clarence ” at a 
hosier’s in Holborn, and how consummately 
horrid new linen always does look. Dejectedly 
we retraced our footsteps through Hart Street 

and entered Bloomsbury Square. 

When we came into the presence of the usurer 
we discovered that the unsophisticated “ Warden 
was “Ike” Gordon, alias Willis, alias Hall 
alias Edwards, alias Heaven only knows what 
besides—a red-hot sheeny usurer, who already 
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hadoenough of Percy’s dishonoured biLs to re- 
pa] >er the Tabernacle—and his cynical greeting 
tr the Viscount was— 

“ Y’r lordship never means to say you’ve 

j)ine to settle ? ” 49 

Idly we wandered back to Ryder Street. » 

“ God’s truth! ” ejaculated Percy, as he pro¬ 
ceeded to remove the band of new linen from 
his offended neck, “ why, we couldn’t have 
got the price of a small bottle if I’d changed 
every stitch about me, from my undershirt out!” 
Which was quite close to the fact I 


^JuraD at tub ud imbuhuii ruK*a t v and i\ young iTRBr . 



